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THE EXPLORATIONS OF THE EDWIN HARNESS 
MOUND. 





WILLIAM C. MILLS. 


The Edwin Harness Mound is the largest of the four- 
teen mounds which are located within the earthworks of the 
Harness group’ and in close proximity to them, and it would 
equal in dimensions more than all the other mounds of this group 
combined, and perhaps the largest mound in the Scioto Valley 
proper, although not equal in size to the great Hopewell Mound, 
located on the north fork of Paint Creek and thé Seip Mound 
located in the western part of the county along Paint Creek. 


The Harness group, consisting of burial mounds and a com- 
bination of circles and a square, is located in Liberty Township, 
Ross County, Ohio, eight miles south of Chillicothe, and is sit- 
uated on the east bank of the Scioto River and occupies the 
third bottom and is fully a mile from the present river channel. 

Portions of the earthworks and the large mound of the group 
can be seen from the Chillicothe and Richmondale Pike which 
crosses the works directly in front of the large maqund. 

The ground upon which the Harness group is situated is 
level, and the earth used in the construction of the large mound 
and of the earthworks was taken from the surface in close prox- 
imity to the earthworks. 

Squier and Davis in their account give a very good descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the earthworks, mounds and surround- 
ings at the time of their survey, and the following quotation is 
from their published report. “The walls of the entire work 
are unaccompanied by a ditch, and are slight, nowhere more 





*Described by Squier and Davis as “Ancient Works in Ross 
County,” on page 56 of “Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley.” 
*“Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” page 56, Squier 
and Davis. 
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than four feet in height. The embankment of the square is per- 
ceptibly heavier than that of the small circle, which is also 
heavier than that of the larger one. The square work measures 
1,080 feet upon each side; and its walls are interrupted at the 
corner and upon the middle of each side by gateways thirty feet 
in width. The central gateways are each covered by a small 
mound, of about the same height with the embankment, and 
placed forty feet interior to it. The manner in which the cir- 
cular works are connected with the sqtftre enclosure are accu- 
rately shown in the plan, precluding the necessity of a long and 
intricate description. It will be observed, that while the wall of 
the larger circle is interrupted throughout,— a feature for which 
it is, of course, impossible to assign a reason. Besides the small 
mounds at the’ gateways, there are three others within the works, 
two of which are inconsiderable, while the other is of the largest 
size, being 160 feet long by not far from 20 feet high. There 
are also a few other mounds outside of the walls, reference to 
which is had elsewhere. Numerous dug holes occur in the 
vicinity of the great mound. Most of these are interior to the 
works,— a very unusual circumstance. In fact, the whole work 
appears to have been but partially finished, or constructed in 
great haste. The mounds at the gateways and those outside of 
the walls are formed by carelessly scooping up the earth at their 
base, leaving irregular pits near them. In most of the regular 
works the material seems to have been taken up evenly and 
with great care or brought from a distance. 

“No one would be apt to ascribe a defensive origin to this 
work, yet it is difficult to conceive for what other purpose a 
structure of such dimensions, embracing nearly one hundred 
acres could have been designed. The great mound is anomalous 
in its character, and throws no light on the question. That there 
is some hidden significance, in the first place in the irregularity, 
and secondly in the arrangement of the various parts, can hardly 
be doubted. Nor can the coincidences observable between this 
and the other succeeding works of the same series be wholly 
accidental.” 

Mr. Gerard Fowke in his “Archeological History of Ohio” 
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discusses at some length the discrepancies in the surveys of 
Squier and Davis.* 

I have prepared a drawing of the works, Fig. 1, following 
the suggestions and corrections of Mr. Fowke and have verified 
his statements by a personal examination of every portion of the 
earthworks available. 

Many changes have taken place since the survey by Squier 
and Davis. At that time almost the entire works were covered 
with the native forest, but now only a part of the small circle 
shows the original form as it was a half century ago, and a 
greater portion of the land has been under cultivation for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

A railroad,— The Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton,— has 
cut through a portion of the earthworks on the east side of the 
pike, and Mr. Harness has built a large house and barn on a 
portion of the site of the small circle. 

The land upon which the earthworks are located was for- 
merly owned by two brothers, Messrs. Edwin and Daniel Har- 
ness. The line separating their farms extends almost east and 
west about twenty-five feet south of the large mound. 

Since the survey by Mr. Fowke Mr. Daniel Harness has 
died, and his estate has been apportioned among his heirs, and 
Mr. Edwin Harness has divided his land and the part now oc- 
cupied by the greater portion of the mounds and earthworks 
belongs to his son, Mr. John M. Harness, who aided in many 
ways to make our examination of the earthworks pleasant and 
profitable. 


THE EDWIN HARNESS MOUND. 


The Edwin Harness mound has been a noted one since the 
early examination in 1846 by Squier and Davis. During the last 
half century many attempts to explore the large structure have 
been made by various institutions and by private individuals, 
and as a consequence the various artifacts taken from the graves 
of this mound are greatly scattered. The specimens taken by 
Squier and Davis during their examination in 1846 are in the 
Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, England. Peabody Museum, 





* “Archeological History of Ohio,” by Gerard Fowke, page 184. 
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Harvard University, contains some 278 recorded specimens taken 
from this mound and the two small mounds outside of the in- 
closure, the results of the explorations by Prof. F. W. Putnam 
in 1885. Our own museum contains more than 12,000 specimens 
secured by the two expeditions sent into the field by the Society, 
the first in 1896, by Professor Moorehead, who secured several 
hundred specimens, and the last expeditions by the writer in 
1903 and 1905, when the remainder of the 12,000 specimens were 
secured and the examination of the mound was completed. 

Outside of the specimens accounted for in the various mu- 
seums of the country some four or five private individuals, who 
were school boys in the early fifties, each have in their possession 
from two to ten copper pieces taken from the mound during 
their school days,* and at one time there was scarcely a home in 
the neighborhood that did not have from one to a dozen artifacts 
of various kinds from this mound, but these specimens are now 
so scattered that they will probably never be recovered. 

In the following pages I propose to give a detailed account 
of the final explorations of this mound, and the recital would 
not be complete without including all the explorations made in 
connection with this mound. 


EXPLORATIONS BY SQUIER AND DAVIS. 


Squier and Davis in their classification of the mounds? rec- 
ognize four distinct features based upon position, form, structure 
and contents, and in this classification they distinguish — 

First — “Altar mounds -which occur either within, or in the 
immediate vicinity of the inclosures; which are stratified, and 
contain altars of burnt clay or stone; and which are places of 
sacrifice. 





*The school house is near and for years the school boys would 
spend much time in digging holes into the mound in search of relics, 
and some of the most interesting specimens were secured by these boys 
as shown by the Report of Prof. Putnam which will be noted in this 
monograph. 

°“Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” by Squier and 
Davis, page 142. 
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Second — “Mounds of sepulcher, which stand isolated or in 
groups more or less removed from the inclosure, which are not 
stratified; which contain human remains; and which were the 
burial places and monuments of the dead. 

Third — “Temple mounds which occur most usually within 
but sometime without the walls of the enclosure; which possess 
great regularity of form; which contain neither altars nor human 
bones; and which are ‘high places’ for the performance of reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, the site of structure, or in some con- 
nected with the superstitions of the builders. 

Fourth — “Anomalous mounds including mounds of obser- 
vation and such as were applied to a double purpose or of which 
the design and objects are not apparent. This division includes 
all which do not clearly fall within the three preceding classes.” 

Squier and Davis have placed the Harness Mound in the 
fourth class or anomalous mound group, basing its classification 
upon its form as being both a sepulchral and an altar mound, 
and I quote at some length concerning their collections and finds: 

“Besides the mounds already described,® the purpose of 
which seem pretty clearly indicated, there are many which will 
admit of no classification. Some of them possess features in 
common with all classes, and seem to have been appropriated to 
a double purpose ; while others, in our present state of knowledge 
concerning them, are entirely inexplicable. 

“As these mounds differ individually from each other, it is 
of course impossible to present anything like a genera! view of 
their character. We can therefore only describe a few of the 
more remarkable, dismissing-the remainder with the single obser- 
vation that their features do not indicate any specific design, 
and are not sufficiently distinct or uniform to justify or sustain a 
classification. 

“One of the most singular of these mounds, and one which 
best illustrates the remark that certain mounds were probably 
made to subserve a double purpose, is situated within a large en- 
closure on the east bank of the Scioto river. A plan and section 
of the mound are herewith presented (Fig. 3). It is an irregu- 





* Squier and Davis “Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” 
page 178. 
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lar oval in form, and is one hundred and sixty feet long, ninety 
broad at its larger end, and twenty feet in height. Excavations 
were made at the points indicated in the section. The one to- 
wards the right or smaller end of the mound disclosed an in- 
closure of timber, eight feet square, and similar, in all respects, 
to those found in the sepulchral mounds, except that, in this in- 
stance, posts eight inches in diameter had been planted at the 
outer corners, as if to sustain the structure. These posts had 
been inserted eighteen inches in the original level or floor of the 
mound. The holes left by their decay were found filled with 
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Fic. 3—A plan and section of the Harness Mound after Squier and Davis. 































decomposed material; when this was removed, they exhibited 
perfect casts of the timbers. The casts also of the horizontal 
timbers were well retained in the compact earth, and one of the 
workmen, without much difficulty, was enabled to creep more 
than half of the way around the enclosure which they had formed. 
Within this chamber the earth was as firm as in any portion of 
the mound. Upon removing a portion, a skeleton partly burned 
was found, and with it a thin copper plate seven inches long and 
four broad, perforated with two small holes; also a large pipe 
of bold outline, carved from a dark compact porphyry (Fig. 4). 
The bones seemed to have been enveloped in a species of matting, 
which was too much destroyed to be distinctly made out. The 
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floor of the mound, it should be mentioned; as far as explored, 
was composed of clay, was perfectly level, and had been burned 
to considerable hardness. 

“The second excavation (B) was made in the larger end of 
the mound, somewhat to one side of the centre, at a spot marked 
by a depression:in the surface. At the depth of twenty feet was 
found an altar of clay of exceeding symmetry. This was sunk, 
as shown in the section, in the general level or floor of the mound, 
and had been surrounded by an enclosure in all respects similar 
to the one above described, except that the timbers had been 
less in size. A fine carbonaceous deposit, resembling burned 
leaves, was found within the altar. Amongst the decayed mate- 
rials of the surrounding enclosure were found several skewers, 
if we may so term them, in lack of a better name, made of the 





Fig. 4— Pipe from the Harness Mound, after Squier and Davis. 


bones (ulna) of the deer. They were finely tapered to a point, 
and had evidently been originally highly polished. Some were 
not less than nine or ten inches long. Though apparently sound, 
they were found to be exceedingly brittle, retaining little if any 
of their animal matter. Drifts were carried in the course shown 
in the section, and the evidences of another enclosure discovered. 
The excavation was suspended at this point, in consequence of 
heavy and continued rains. The holes soon became filled by the 
caving in of the loose earth near the surface; which discouraging 
circumstance, joined to the extreme difficulty of digging,’ pre- 





*The difficulty of carrying on investigations in the large mounds 
cannot be appreciated. The earth is always so compact as to require, 
literally, to be cut out. It has then to be raised to the surface,—a 
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vented a resumption of the investigation. It is very certain that 
another, perhaps several other chambers are concealed by this 
mound. ' 

“The surface of this mound was covered with the layer of 
pebbles and coarse gravel already mentioned as characterizing 
the mounds of the first class; but the sand strata were absent. 
Around the base had been laid, with some degree of regularity, 
a large quantity of flat stones, constituting a sort of wall for the 
better support of the earth. These stones must have been brought 
from the hills, which are here nearly half a mile distant. Why 
the altar as well as the skeleton had been enclosed, and why the 
floor of the mound had been carefully leveled, cast over with clay, 
and then hardened by fire, which will probably remain unan- 
swered and unexplained unless future investigations serve further 
to elucidate the mystery of the mounds. At any rate, this singular 
mound can prove no greater puzzle to the reader than it has to 
the authors of these inquiries.” 


EXPLORATIONS OF PROFESSOR PUTNAM. 


In 1885 Professor F. W. Putnam, of Harvard University, 
examined a portion of the mound by beginning a trench at the 
north end and extending it with a varying width, averaging about 
18 feet at the top with a gradual slope to the bottom. The trench 
extended into the mound about one-third of its length. 

I quote at some length from Professor Putnam’s Report,* 
as he includes an examination of several small mounds outside 
of the great earthworks and proves by the contents of the smaller 
that the builders belong to. the peoples who constructed the large 
mound. 

“Squier and Davis represent five small mounds inside the 
great square of twenty-seven acres. These have been leveled by 
cultivation, but we could trace the outlines of three at least, one 





task of great labor, and only accomplished by leaving stages in the 
descent and throwing the earth from one to the other, and finally to 
the surface. Four industrious men were employed not less than ten 
or twelve days in making the excavations in this mound alone. 

* Eighteenth and Nineteenth Annual Reports of the Peahody Mu- 
seum, Vol. 3. 
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of which we thoroughly examined, and found that it had been a 
simple mound of earth thrown up inside of one of the ‘gateways’ 
of the square. Three mounds, one twice the size of the others, 
are represented on the plan as just outside one of the ‘gateways’ 
on the eastern side of the great circle of forty acres’ area. All 
three have been much reduced in height by ploughing over them, 
but probably only the superficial portions have been disturbed. 
These three mounds we examined with care, and found that the 
small one to the westward contained only a small bed of ashes. 
The other two proved to be burial mounds of considerable in- 
terest. The human bones were much decayed. We found in 
these mounds various objects made of copper, stone, shell and 
mica, of the same character as those found in the large one of 
the group, consisting of copper plates, spool-shaped ear orna- 
ments, a crescent-shaped ornament cut out of slate, another small 
stone ornament, a few large beads covered with copper, and a 
smaller one, covered with silver over the copper, shell beads and 
numerous other small articles. 

“Another mound in the corn field, north of the three above 
mentioned, was also dug over completely. 

“In this we found a large bed of ashes and charcoal about at 
the level of the natural surface upon which the mound was made. 
This ash bed covered nearly the whole area occupied by the 
mound, and in it we found many fragments of pottery and cut 
pieces of mica, some of which were circular. A large piece of 
grass matting and a mass of burnt seeds, nuts and acorns, were _ 
found in the bed of ashes. In one place the charcoal matting 
was in several layers, making «a thickness of an inch or more. 
Near the centre of the mound, extending to the south, was a 
long, narrow pit, about nine by two feet, which was a foot in 
depth. At the bottom of this pit were burnt stones, and over 
them ashes and charcoal, fragments of pottery and a few burnt 
bones. ° 

“Thus it will be seen that the several mounds connected with 
the extensive earthwork were erected for different purposes and 
vary considerable in their structure. 

“Near the eastern corner of the part of the earthwork which 
we have called the ‘great square,’ and within the line of the cir- 
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cular embankment forming the ‘great circle,’ stands the largest 
mound of the group, which is known as the ‘Edwin Harness 
Mound.’ This mound proved to be of great interest, and un- 
like any other mound which we have explored. It is 160 feet 
long, from 80 to 90 feet wide and from 13 to 18 feet high along 
the central portion, which rises gradually from the southern to 
the northern part. Up to this time we have made a thorough 
exploration of about one-quarter of the mound, and have ascer- 
tained that it is a burial mound of a remarkable character. In 
the northern portion, forty feet from the center, we discovered 
the first of the burial chambers, of which we found a dozen in 
all. These chambers were made by placing logs, from five to six 
inches in diameter, on the clay which forms the lowest layer of 
the mound, in such a way as to make enclosures six to seven feet 
in length, and from two to three in width, and about a foot in 
height. In these the bodies were placed, evidently wrapped in 
garments, as indicated by the charred cloth and mats found in 
several of the chambers. With the bodies were buried various 
objects, such as copper plates, ear-rings, shell beads, and, in one 
instance, long knives chipped from flint. In two instances, the 
skeletons were found extended at full length within the cham- 
* bers, the outlines of which could be traced by the imprint of the 
logs in the clay, the logs themselves having decayed, leaving only 
a dark dust. On the breast of one ‘of the skeletons was a thin 
copper plate or ornament. The chemical action of the copper had 
preserved the texture of the finely woven cloth lying between the 
plate and the bones of the chest. In other chambers, the bodies 
had been burned on the spot, as conclusively shown by the rela- 
tive positions of the bones, and the fact that, in tw6 instances, 
portions of the body had fallen outside of the fire and escaped 
burning. It became evident, as our explorations progressed, that 
these chambers were covered by little mounds of gravel and clay, 
and that, in those where the burning had taken place, the cov- 
erings of earth were placed in position before the bodies were 
consumed, shown by the small amount of ashes and the reduction 
of the logs to charcoal in their position on the clay floor of the 
chamber, which was burned to a thickness varying with the 
amount of heat. It is probable that the burials and cremations 
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did not occur at one time, and that, after all these mounds had 
been made, earth was brought from various surrounding places 
and heaped over all. Then the mound was finished with a cover- 
ing of gravel and a low border of loose stones was placed around 
its base. 

“It is of interest to note that Squier and Davis, in 1840, dug 
two pits in this mound. At the bottom of their pit A, which was 
just south of the center of the mound, they opened one of the 
burial chambers, and they state that the skeleton in it was partly 
burned, that it was enclosed in a framework of logs, and that 
with it were a copper plate and a pipe carved out of stone. They 
remark that the body seemed to have been enveloped in matting. 
Their pit B, about twenty feet northwest of the centre, and there 
they came to another burnt skeleton, as shown by their explora- 
tion, although, deceived by the imperfect examination which the 
caving of the pit compelled them to make, they thought they 
had found an ‘altar,’ and mention the burnt burial chamber as 
such. They state that they found at this point several imple- 
ments made of bone. At the side of their excavation we took 
out about half a dozen pointed implements made from the leg 
bones of deer. Several months before our work was begun, as 
already referred to, the school boys, under the lead of Mr. Wil- 
son, dug two pits in the mound, one of which was between those 
made by Squier and Davis over forty years ago, and the other 
at the side of Squier and Davis’ pit B. In each of these many 
remarkable objects were found. So far as ‘relics’ are concerned, 
the boys made a lucky hit and took out more objects from one 
of their pits than were found in all our explorations. The larger 
part of these we have been able to secure from the boys, and 
from Mr. Daniel R. Harness, who very kindly gave to the Pea- 
body Museum all that he had purchased from the boys at the 
time, realizing that they would be of more importance and value 
to science if placed in the museum with other objects from the 
mound, than if held in private hands as mere curiosities. Among 
the specimens thus obtained were two copper celts and three or 
four copper plates, also several copper ear ornaments, some of 
which were covered: with meteoric iron in the same way as those 
from the Turner Mounds in the Little Miami Valley, and a celt 
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made of meteoric iron. Thus we have an important link, con- 
necting the people who built this great mound and the earth- 
works about it in the Scioto Valley, with the builders of the sin- 
gular group on the Turner farm, in the Little Miami Valley. 

“Burnt human, animal and bird bones; shells of different 
kinds, some of them perforated; cores and chipped points of 
flint; ornaments made of stone; hammer-stone and discoidal 
stone ; beads of pearl, bone and shell; canine teeth of large bears, 
some of them perforated ; teeth of deer and a shark’s tooth; orna- 
ments made of copper; ear ornaments of copper, a few covered 
with a thin layer of silver and others with meteoric iron; small 
hemispheres of stone and of pottery, covered with silver, copper 
and meteoric iron; fragments of silver ornaments; a celt of mete- 
oric iron and one of copper; ornaments and fragments of mica; 
portions of a pipe carved out of stone; a large mass of galena; 
cloth, seeds, nuts,/corn and grass, all charred; fragments-of mat- 
ting partly burnt; balls of clay; fragments of pottery ; bone han- 
dles, awl points and other implements of bone; braided grass; 
charcoal, ashes and burnt clay, some of the latter still bearing the 
impress of logs of wood; portions of burnt and unburnt human 
skeletons ; all from the mounds belonging to the Liberty group 
on the land of Edwin Harness, Esq., in Liberty Township, Ross 
County, Ohio.” 


EXPLORATIONS OF PROFESSOR MOOREHEAD, 


In 1896 Professor Warren K. Moorehead, under the aus- 
pices of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society, ex- 
amined the south part of the mound, beginning where Professor 
Putnam left off. His examinations were for the most part car- 
ried on by means of tunnels, and I quote from his report :® 

“Our work upon the mound was begun July 22d and 
ended the evening of August 9th. We first cleaned out the end 
of the trench abandoned by Professor Putnam, and measuring 
the mound thence to its end, ascertained the distance to be about 
eighty feet, at least sixty feet of which should be excavated. We 





* Publications of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical So- 
ciety, Volume 5. 
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started in with a trench some thirty feet in width, being a little 
wider than the excavation he had conducted. We had proceeded 
twelve or fifteen feet when we ascertained that burials followed 
each other pretty much the same distance apart on either side of 
the mound, and that there were few burials in the main or central 
portion. Most of the burials in these rows occupied little domes 
or pits, varying from three to five feet in diameter and three to 
five feet in height. 

“We decided to explore the mound by means of tunnels, 
which should follow the lines of the burial, and, at short distances, 
to run side branches from the main tunnels toward the center, 
and, if necessary, toward the edges of the mound. As the work 
proceeded the scheme was found to be practical, and the whole 
base of the mound was thoroughly covered at much less expense 
than would have resulted had we attempted to remove the entire 
structure. The total length of tunnels and branches was 253 
feet, the main tunnels 98 feet, the branches 155 feet. It occupied 
the time of from four to five men continuously for sixteen days. 
They were five feet wide at the base and about four and one- 
half feet high. 

“In the end of the mound opened by Professor Putnam a 
number of entire skeletons were found, accompanied by various 
objects. In the end which we explored were a total of twenty- 
seven interments, but two of which were uncremated skeletons, 
a child and an adult. All the others were more or less burnt. 
In Fig. XVII all skeletons with which relics were found are 
numbered, and the brief description accompanying the illustra- 
tion will acquaint readers with the find. Skeletons Nos. 4 and 5 
had some of the copper objects with them. No. 10 had the best 
copper plate. Eight of the bodies had objects buried with them. 
Every one of these skeletons had been cremated, and even some 
of the beads and copper showed marks of fire. The total inter- 
ments in the mound numbered 27. 

“Nearly all of the skeletons were on little raised platforms 
of burnt earth, varying in height from four to ten inches. The 
platforms were usually about two by three feet. Such relics as 
accompanied the remains were placed in no special order and 
many of them were partly burnt up. The looseness of the earth 


Vol. XVI.—9. 
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above the skeletons, or the little domes to which we have referred, 
is probably due to small structures of poles having been built 
about the remains. The supports remained in position sufficiently 
long for the earth to become somewhat packed, and after their 
decay just enough earth fell upon the remains to cover them 
loosely. Frequently there was a space of about a foot between 
the top of the dome and the loose earth below. The good cop- 
per plate found in No. Io is nine inches long and five inches wide. 
It had two small perforations. With No. 5 was a burnt plate, 
three-fourths of which we took out entire, beads and bear 
tusks, etc. 

“The skeleton uncremated (and placed by itself) was found 
as indicated by No. 12 in Fig. XVII. These individual inter- 
ments, at a distance or isolated from the other burials, are often 
observed in the large mounds of the Scioto. 

“In the heavy layer of charcoal and carbonized wood ac- 
companying skeletons Nos. 7 and 3, were fragments of cloth, 
which we preserved in order that the texture and manner of weav- 
ing might be carefully studied.” 


FINAL EXPLORATIONS. 


On the 14th of August, 1903, | commenced the final explo- 
rations of the mound, by exposing to view from time to ‘time as 
the work progressed, the entire site of the mound, recording and 
photographing the burials and other important features of the 
mound. 

The mound at the time work was begun, was covered with 
a dense tangle of underbrush and trees (See Frontispiece). A 
deep cut beginning at the north end of the mound extended almost 
to the center, while dug holes extending down to the tunnels 
below made the place very unsightly, and to say the least, not very 
promising of results. 

After the underbrush and trees were removed the surface 
of the mound was examined and measured. The results of the 
measurements are as follows: Length of mound, 160 feet; width 
of mound, at the north end, 85 feet; at the south end, 70 feet, 
with a height of 163 feet at the north end, which gradually tap- 
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ered to 11} at the south end, the mound containing approxi- 
mately 4,700 cubic yards of earth. 

The mound for the most part was constructed of loam or 
surface soil, secured in close proximity to the mound, however, 
a hard, compact clay, overlying the gravel, and which clay is 
found to a depth averaging from 3 to 44 feet, and which was 
used in constructing nearly all the well prepared graves, which 
latter will be described at some length later on, was also used. 

The clay used in covering the graves would average in thick- 
ness from a few inches to fourteen inches and was secured from 
deep holes which are quite noticeable a few hundred feet east and 
north of the mound. 

The flat stones described by Squier and Davis as placed upon 
the sides of the mound were found at three different points upon 
the mound. At the west end of the mound stones were found ex- 
tending up the side of the mound to the height of about six feet. 
These stones consisted of slabs of sanstone averaging in length 
from a few inches to several feet, and in thickness from one to 
four inches. These had been laid with some degree of regularity 
and placed upon the mound in the form of a circle forty feet in 
diameter, the highest point being near the center of the mound, 
and then gradually tapering toward each end. On the east side, 
two of these circles were present, one near each end of the mound. 
The stones on the east side were different in size, none of them 
being large, and all less than a foot in length, averaging in thick- 
ness from one-half to one inch. The greater number of these 
flat stones showed use as a digging implement, and were no doubt 
employed in digging the soil used in the preparation of the graves 
and the building of the mound. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE INTERIOR OF THE MOUND. 


Many interesting features were brought to light in the ex- 
amination of the mound. 


First. The object of the mound was for burial purposes 
only. 

Second. The site of the mound was an enclosure consisting 
of large posts placed in the ground to the depth of two and one- 
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half to three feet, as evidenced by the post molds; the posts hav- 
ing been burned off to the surface of the ground when the char- 
nel house was filled and ready for the mound to be heaped 
over all. 

Third. All the burials in the mound had graves carefully 
prepared for the reception of the dead. 

Fourth. The burials were of two kinds, cremated and un- 
cremated. 

Fifth. The cremation for the most part took place away 
from the grave and the ashes and charred bones of the deceased 
were gathered together and placed in the prepared grave, though 
a few bodies were evidently cremated at the grave. 

Sixth. A final ceremony was performed when the cremated 
dead were placed in the grave. The uncremated dead were placed 
in graves similar to those for the cremated. 

Seventh. The builders of this mound were representatives 
of the highest culture of the aboriginal man found in Ohio. 

I shall attempt in the following pages to discuss all the 
special features of the mound, including a detailed account of 
the artifacts taken from the graves. 


THE OBJECT OF THE MOUND. 


Squier and Davis in their discussion of this mound, previ- 
ously referred to, describe it as an anomalous mound, namely, 
that it was used for a double purpose and describe that double 
purpose as a sepulcher and altar mound. In my examination of 
the mound I was fortunate in finding the shaft B which Squier 
and Davis describe and figure, and is reproduced in Fig. 3 of 
this article. 

Professor Putnam states that he took from the side of the 
excavations half a dozen of the large bone implements made from 
the leg of the deer. These were described by Squier and Davis 
as the “skewers” found in the altar enclosure. 

I cleaned out the shaft made by Squier and Davis and found 
the grave described as an altar, but it was similar in every re- 
spect t6 the hundred or more other graves found in the same 
mound. The charred remains of the cremated dead were re- 
maining in the grave, but had been greatly disturbed, and four 
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more of the large bone implements, one large perforated canine 
of the bear and two copper ear ornaments were left in the grave. 

One of the most interesting features of this grave was the 
finding of a large number of bone implements stuck in the clay 
layer which immediately covered the grave. All of these imple- 
ments were so placed as to point toward the center of the grave, 
and twenty-six were taken out in a perfect condition, while in- 
numerable pieces of these implements were found in the loose 
dirt which had been handled by Prof. Putnam, so there is no way 
of telling how many of thesé artifacts were placed with this 
burial, and was the only instance in which the large bone imple- 
ments, made from the metapodiale bone of the deer and elk, were 
found in the entire mound. 

One of the conditions, according to Squier and Davis, char- 
acterizing the altar or sacrificial mound is a stratification of the 
different soils, but this condition occurs practically in all mounds, 
and this change in the earth was easily discerned whenever the 
sides of the mound were sufficiently exposed. This stratification 
was caused by a variation in the soil as it was taken from its 
original bed and placed upon the mound. When the gravel, or in 
some cases sand, was encountered it was placed over the mound, 
and at various places in this mound the gravel was several inches 
thick and seriously annoyed the workmen. 

At the Seip Mound, on Paint Creek, a layer of gravel, in 
some places thirty inches in thickness, was encountered, so that 
I fear it would be impossible to characterize a mound as. being 
stratified to signify a certain definite type, for all mounds show 
different layers caused by a difference in the soil. 

It seems probable that Squier and Davis imagined that in the 
two burials, or as they characterized them, a burial and an altar, 
they had secured about all the great mound revealed, though 
they said, “It is very certain that another, perhaps several other 
chambers, are concealed by this mound.” 

Professor Putnam in his investigations removed twelve 
burials, two of which were uncremated and ten cremated. 

Professor Moorehead secured twenty-seven burials, of which 
twenty-five were cremated and two uncremated, and our present 
investigation secured one hundred and thirty-three burials. Five 
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were uncremated and one hundred and twenty-eight cremated, 
which shows a total taken from this mound of ten uncremated 
and one hundred and sixty-four cremated, still it is known that 
quite a number were destroyed by the school children in their 
search for relics, as Professor Putnam states that the school chil- 
dren secured more relics from one pit than he secured in all their 
explorations, hence it is safe to say that at least ten graves 
were destroyed in this way. Therefore it seems to me that this 
mound must be considered purely as a burial mound; that no 
altars occurred in the mound; that all burials had prepared 
graves ; that for the most part cremation took place at the charnel 
house where eight great fire places were four?, which were per- 
fectly devoid of ashes except in one, where a small charred piece 
of human skull was found, thus indicating that these fire places 
were used for the crematory. After the cremation took place 
the ashes and charred bones were gathered together and placed 
in a grave near by. In a number of instances the cremation took 
place at the grave. These are all characterized by finding por- 
tions of the unburnt skeleton intact. The uncremated were placed 
in regular order with the cremated, and in no instance were two 
uncremated burials side and side, but were invariably followed 
by a cremated burial. 


CHARNEL HOUSE. 


The site of the great mound had been properly prepared and 
its beginning was at the south end of the mound, marked by 


large posts set in the ground at ‘a depth varying from two and 


one-half to three feet. The south end of the enclosure was made 
in the form of a semicircle, and the sides continuing in a straight 
line north for sixty feet, when the line of posts was turned at 
right angles to the east wall and running across toward the west 
side, where an opening was left for an entrance. This enclosure 
of sixty feet in length measuring, from the center of the circle 
on the south to the row of posts running across the mound at 
right angles to the outside walls, forty feet in width at the north 
end, was no doubt the first structure or enclosure for the recep- 
tion of the dead. 

The second enclosure was merely a continuation of the out- 
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side walls of the first, extending some seventy feet directly to the 
north, when another wall at right angles to the east wall was 
run directly to the west,.and similar in every respect to the open- 
ing at the south part of the mound; however, the posts were not 
in a straight line in the north section of the mound, and the inside 
of the mound at the north end measured fifty-one feet. It is im- 
possible to tell whether the two enclosures were built at the same 
time or not, but I am inclined to believe from a careful observa- 
tion, that the portion to the north was not constructed until the 
south portion had been filled with the dead, though I feel assured 
that the south portion was not completed, and a mound heaped 
over it until the north portion had been also filled and the entire 
site was ready for the building of the great monument. 

On the interior of the mound at irregular points large post 
molds were found, and in the north section of the mound one of 
these posts extended above the floor of the mound a few inches 
more than ten feet, indicating that perhaps other posts, as evi- 
denced by the post mold, extended above the graves, and there- 
fore might have supported a covering or roof for the charnel 
house. 

I am inclined to believe that such a roof existed, although no 
definite proofs of such a roof, other than the uprights to support 
it, were found in the mound. The posts forming the outer row 
varied in size from six to ten inches, however, a very great num- 
ber of the upright supports consisted of a combination of smaller 
posts placed together, and this was evidenced by the post molds 
showing a number of smaller posts placed together. In a num- 
ber of instances these posts had been split, and in several cases 
posts seven inches in diameter were split and used for support. 
After the posts were placed in position the base of the mound 
was carefully prepared by the formation of a clay floor which 
gave great evidence of having been puddled before being placed 
in position. This clay floor extended from a few to fifteen inches 
beyond the posts on the outside of the enclosure. After the floor 
had been carefully prepared there was placed over it a layer of 
fine sand, varying in thickness from one-half to three quarters 
of an inch, and so compact was this sand at the time of our ex- 
amination that where it was the thickest it could be taken out in 
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large slabs. .The clay floor was also dug up by us and examined 
from one end of the mound to the other. This floor varied in 
thickness. In some places it was only three or four inches in 
thickness, in other places from ten to twelve. This, like the sand 
layer, could be taken out at the time of examination in great 
blocks, as the original surface of the site was covered with ashes 
and charcoal which readily separated the clay floor from the 
original surface, and showed that the site had been carefully 
cleaned of all debris by burning. Nowhere were there evidences 
of any prolonged fire on the original surface, rather only the 
burning of small limbs as was evidenced by the charcoal remains. 
After the charnel house was filled with the dead, the final prepa- 
ration for the erection of the mound was completed by burning 
off the superstructure and exposing to view the graves as they 
had from time to time been made. 

We know that the graves were covered before the super- 
structure was destroyed as the covering of many of them, which 
were placed near the outer row of posts, extended around these 
posts, and when the superstructure was burned the charred re- 
mains of the top of the posts were three and four inches and 
sometimes more, above the other posts which were not so covered. 
The charred tops of the posts were always present, these were 
never destroyed, but the portions of the posts that extended into 
the base below had entirely rotted away, leaving the exact mold 
of the post. Very frequently these molds would contain broken 
animal bones, mussel shells and occasionally a piece of mica, but 
we have never been able to find, in the great number of molds 
examined, any implements or ornaments. 


BURIALS. 


All the burials, whether cremated or uncremated, were placed 
in a prepared grave and great care and some degree of skill was 
displayed in their construction. The graves of the cremated were 
similar to each other so far as the outside construction was con- 
cerned, but unlike in the general make up of the inside of the 
grave. Out of one hundred and twenty-eight graves unearthed, 
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four different types’? were found, and these were many times. 
duplicated during the explorations. 

First. The plain elevated platform made of clay and usu- 
ally elevated from three to six inches above the prepared plat- 
form. In a number of graves this clay had the appearance of 
being puddled and then used in constructing the platform, while 
in other cases the clay did not have that appearance, but seemed 
to have been uSed in making the platform in the dry state. This 
plain elevated platform grave was invariably higher at the center, 
gradually sloping to the sides and ends where small logs, aver- 
aging in diameter from three to six inches had been placed, usu- 
ally in the form of a parallelogram, but often very nearly in a 
square. These plain platforms averaged in length about four 
feet and in width two and one-half to three feet. The logs were 
usually made the exact size of the graves. Ina few instances they 
extended over at one end or the other, and not a single grave was 
found on the base of this entire mound that did not show the 
use of logs as an outline for the grave. In many instances the 
logs were put in place upon the platform and plastered over with 
this clay, and then the inside of the grave was made. Fig. 9 is a 
good illustration of the prepared grave of the plain platform type.. 

Second. The next type of grave was similar to the first and 
apparently made in the same way, with this difference: the top 
of the platform was cut out and made in the form of a basin, 
varying in depth at the center from two to four inches. A good 
illustration of.this platform is shown in Fig. Io, 

Third. Elliptical shaped grave. In this form of grave the 
platform was similar to the other graves, but the timber used in 
the construction of the outside portion was made of small pieces 
of logs and the clay plasteréd over them, forming a regular ellip- 
tical grave. This type is shown in Fig. 11. This form of grave 





* The four »es of graves mentioned above were similar in every 
respect to the altars described by Squier and Davis, and I quote from 
“Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” page 143 as follows. 
“The altars or basins found in these mounds are almost invariable of 
burned clay though a few of stone have been discovered. 

They are symmetrical but not of uniform size and shape, some are 
round, others elliptical and others square or parallelogram.” 
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would vary in depth from four to eight ‘inches, and required much 
skill and labor in its construction. 





Fic. 9— Typical platform 


grave. 


Fourth. The grave 
made in the form of a 
parallelogram. This 
form of grave was 
found in various por- 
tions of the mound and 
was constructed simi- 
lar in every respect to 
the other types, the - 
logs being put in place 
and _ plastered over, 


‘while the inside was 


removed to a depth 
varying from four to 
twelve inches. This 
grave is best illus- 


trated in Fig. 12, which shows one of the graves and its contents. 


For the uncremated 
similarly prepared 
platform graves in- 
closed by logs were 
made, and the body 
was placed at full 
length within the in- 
closure. Fig. 13 is a 
good illustration of 
this form of burial, 
and represents the one 
hundredth burial un- 
earthed. All the re- 
mains placed in the 
graves described 
above were cremated 
and uncremated. The 





Fic. 19— A typical basin shaped grave. 


cremated remains for the most part were brought to the grave, 


the cremation of the body taking place away from the grave, and 
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as previously stated, I have great reason to believe that the cre- 
mation took place at the eight great fire-places found within the 
chargel house. Jn only one was there left anything to show 
for what purpose these great fire-places were intended. In the 
one in question a portion of a human skull was found, indicat- 
ing that the cremation took place after which thé remains were 
gathered up and removed to the grave. In all of the other great 
fire-places found, not even a small amount of ashes could be se- 
cured, as all had been gathered and carried away, though a num- 
ber of the bodies were undoubtedly cremated at the grave. 

By careful examin- 
ation I found that 
out of the nine buri- 
als which occurred in 
this way, all had a 
grave of the first type 
with the exception of 
one, where a grave 
had been prepared of 
the type of No. 3. It 
did not show that fire 
had been used any 
great length of time, 
consequently it was 
not a crematory prior 
to the time the body 

Fig. 11—A typical oval grave. was placed there to 
be cremated. In all of the graves where cremation took place 
at the grave a portion of the fleshy part of the body would not 
be wholly destroyed, consequently the innominate and parts of the 
femur would be in place while the other portions would be de- 
stroyed. One of the singular features of the cremations which 
took place at the grave was that the implements and ornaments 
would be almost totally destroyed, while in the cremations which 
took place -away from the graves the implements and ornaments 
were placed in the grave in a perfect state with the ashes and 
the incinerated bones of the body. After these remains were de- 
posited in the grave they were frequently covered over with mat- 
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ting or some woven fabric, and then a covering of grass and 
twigs, and as a last ceremony this covering was set on fire, and 
while it was thus burning clay’ was carried and covered over the 
fire, thus preserving the cloth, the grass and twigs in a charred 
state. The covering of these graves, as heretofore stated, was of 








Fic. 12—A typical rectangular grave. 


clay similar in every respect to the clay used in making the plat- 
form and in forming the grave. This covering of clay would 
vary in thickness from a few inches to fourteen inches, the average 
being very close to ten inches, and was the temporary covering 
for all the graves as they were placed in the charnel house. 

The uncremated graves were prepared in the same way as 











Fig. 13—An uncremated burial. 
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shown in the illustration, Fig. 13. This individual was placed 
in the grave at full length, with him were ornaments of copper, 
such as the ear ornaments, which can be seen at the, side of the 
head, and a great copper plate which is under the loins. The 
ornaments are similar to those found: in the cremated graves. 
On the right hand side of the body, as it lay in the grave, was 
placed the incinerated remains of an adult, on the left hand was 
a human skull, and near the head on the left side of the body, 
was placed another cremated skeleton; near the knees on the 
right side of the body, was placed the skeleton of a little child, 
and near this skeleton were two human jaws, perforated, and 
which no doubt had been used for ornament.. 


ARTIFACTS FOUND WITH THE BURIALS. 


The articles taken from the burials of this mound were most 
interesting as to quantity and quality and represent the highest 
art of prehistoric man in Ohio. From the 133 burials, upwards 
of 12,000 specimens, including implements and ornaments of cop- 
per, shell, bone and stone were removed. Some of the copper 
pieces contained small nuggets of silver, showing that the copper 
came from the Lake Superior region. Large ocean shells that 
were made into drinking cups and ornaments of various kinds 
were unearthed, which came evidently from the region of the 
southern gulf. There were also found great quantities of mica, 
some pieces representing the original blocks as they were quar- 
ried, other pieces had been cut into geometrical forms and used 
for decoration. This mica no doubt came from North Carolina. 
Again we found crystals of galenite as well as large lumps of the 
lead ore, which came from the north Illinois region. Obsidian 
was also found, and this no doubt came from the far west, per- 
haps the Yellowstone region. The finding of so much material 
of this sort, whose source of supply was so far from the site of 
the mound, indicates that the prehistoric inhabitants of this sec- 
tion had an inter-tribal trade, for it certainly would have been 
impossible for the Ohio tribes to visit those distant points men- 
tioned. 

The artifacts were made into various forms of implements 
and ornaments. The most interesting of these are the large cop- 
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per plates of which ten were found, the largest one being ten 
inches in length by five and one-half inches broad. It was made 
of very thin copper one-eighth of an inch in thickness, in the 
form of a parallelogram, with the ends cut concave. It was 
pierced with two holes near one edge. Of the ten copper plates 
removed, all showed contact with some woven fabric. 

The next largest copper plate is shown in Fig. 15, and this 
may be taken as a type of the plates from this mound. As shown 
in the figure, the entire surface is covered with the remains of 
a woven fabric. This plate is nine inches in length by four and 
three-quarters in width, and would average about one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness. Some of these plates show contact with 
fire, which in this instance, doubtless burned a little longer than 
usual during the last ceremony at the grave. 

A good illustration of the copper thus burned, the incinerated 
bones of the dead clinging to it can be seen in Fig. 16. This 
copper plate is perfect with the exception of one corner, which 
entirely crumbled when the plate was removed from the grave, 
and with the further exception of a small piece broken out of the 
side. This specimen is about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
When the copper plates were placed in the cremated grave they 
were usually placed upon the bottom, and the calcined bones and 
ashes of the dead were placed immediately over the plates. In 
two instances plates, found with the uncremated had been placed 
directly under the loins, while in another the plate was placed 
upon the breast. A great number of these plates were taken from 
this mound. As near as I can learn, one was taken out by Squier 
and Davis, three by Professor Putnam, and two by Professor 
Moorehead, and four others owned by as many individuals living 
in various parts of the country, making a total of twenty taken 
from this entire mound. 

Another interesting specimen of copper is shown in Fig. 17, 
which represents a thin piece of this metal about one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness, ten and one-half inches in length by three and 
one-quarter inches in width at the larger end and two inches at 
the smaller end. Three specimens of this character were found, 
and all fairly well preserved. The other specimens were perhaps 
more curved than the one shown in the illustration and somewhat 











Fig. 15-- Typical copper plate from one of the graves. (Length nine inches.) 
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larger. The larger end of 
these specimens was invaria- 
bly square or nearly so, and 
perforated with three holes, 
one at each corner and one in 
the center. The other end is 
invariably oval, more so in 
the other specimens than in 
the one shown. This end is 
perforated with two holes 
near the center of the speci- 
men, and is concave upon 
the inside, and looks in every 
respect as though it might 
have been used for a head- 
dress, although this is only 
conjecture, as all the speci- 
mens found came from the 
cremated burials, and no 
specimens, as far I know, 
have been found with the 
uncremated. 


EAR ORNAMENTS. 


Ornaments designated as 
“spool shaped” ear orna- 
ments were more abundant 
than any of the copper pieces 
found in the mound, as more 
than fifty perfect pieces were 
taken from this mound dur- 
ing the last explorations. 
These objects were found 
with all of the uncremated 
burials, with the exception of 
one, and were placed invari- 
ably on each side of the head 
close to the temporal bone, 
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which would indicate that they were used for ear ornaments.” 
The ear ornaments taken from this mound exhibit a degree of 
skill in their manufacture and show the high degree of advance- 
ment made in ornamental art, as many of these ornaments were 
overlaid with a thin covering of iron, presumably meteoric, and 
a few had a thin covering of silver and copper hammered together. 

Fig. 18 shows a specimen covered with iron, and Fig. 19 
shows a specimen covered with a thin layer of copper and silver 
mixed. This silver and copper layer was hammered very thin 
and resembles very much the thickness of ordinary writing paper. 
Four different types of these ornaments are found, and all were 
many times duplicated during the explorations. 





Fig. 19 — Copper ear or- 
Fig. 18— Copper ear orna- nament. (Two-thirds 
ment. (Two-thirds size.) size.) 


The form of manufacture of the various types was similar 
and consisted of two concavo-convex plates connected by a cen- 
tral cylindrical column. These plates varied in diameter from 
one and one-half inches to two and one-quarter inches. As a 
rule, one of the plates forming the ornament was larger than 
the other, in a number of cases the plates were alike on each side. 





% Professor Putnam im his account of the Marriott Mound No. 1, 
describes specimens of the “spool-shaped” ormaments and proves beyond 
a doubt that they were used as ear ornaments. In this connection he 
speaks of these same ornaments taken from the Liberty Group, now 
known as the Harness Group. 
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The concavo-convex plates were evidently made over a wooden 
pattern and the copper hammered into form.” 

Fig. 20 shows one of the types frequently met with. It is 
made of four plates of copper, two of which are circular plates, 
pierced at the center with a hole, and these two plates are con- 
nected together with a small cylinder of copper about three- 
quarters of an inch in length passing through the holes and 
clinched on the inside. The space between the two circular disks 
varies from a quarter to half an inch. The next process in the 
manufacture of the ornaments is the putting in place of the 
concavo-convex disks. Before this is done the concavo-convex 
disk at the center of the concave portion is extended by hammer- 
ing so as to fit into the cylindrical column and is then perforated. 





Fic. 20— Copper ear orna- Fic. 21—Coprer ear ornament. 
ment. (Two-thirds size.) (Two-thirds size.) 


The convex portion of the concavo-convex disk is filled with a 
yellow clay and the concavo-convex plate is then fitted to one of 
the circular pieces which has been attached to the cylinder con- 
necting the two sides of the ornament and the edges of the outer 
concavo-convex plate are turned over the inner circular plate, — 
and is firmly held in place. The other side is made in the same 
way, and frequently when the ornament is finished the two out- 
side plates are connected to the cylindrical column so that a cord 
could be readily passed through the hollow column from one 
side to the other. 


2 Professor C. C. Willoughby of Harvard University describes the 
process of making the copper ear ornaments in American Anthropolo- 
gist, Volume 5, 1903. 
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Fig. 21 shows the next type of ear ornament. ‘These are 
made from two circular pieces of copper hammered into the con- 
cavo-convex forms and connected together by a cylindrical column. 

This again shows great skill employed in connecting these 
two pieces, as in the first type the concave portion is greatly 
extended so as to fit in the column and apparently held in place 
by being pressed firmly to the side of the cylinder, and the cyl- 
inder wrapped with a cord to hold the va- 
rious parts together. 

Type No. 3 is shown in Fig. 22, and 
like the last type described, consisted of 
two concavo-convex plates connected to- 
gether by a cylinder extending through the 
hole cut in the concave portion and then 
clinched upon the outside, and as in type 

Fic. 22— Copper ear or- NO. 2, only three pieces of copper are used 

nament. (Two-thirds jn their construction. 

saad Type No. 4. This type is very much 
like the other three only it is made of four pieces of copper. One 
side of the concavo-convex part is double, while the: outer piece 
extends down through the central cylinder and is there fastened 
while the cylinder extends through the opposite side of the con- 
cavo-convex cylinder and is clinched on the outside. 
Many of these ear ornaments when placed in the 
burials of the cremated dead show contact with 
woven fabrics, while others show contact with or- 
naments made of feathers, while still others show 
contact with human hair. Many of the ear orna- , 
ments have a string wound around the central col- Fic. 22a—string 
umn. I am inclined to believe from my examination ag bhp 
of a number of these ornaments that the string the ear orna- 
wrapped around the central column served to hold ment (Full 
together the various parts of the ear ornament. _ 

Fig. 22a shows one of the columns wrapped with a string 
and tied, the knot showing in the photograph. 








COPPER COVERED ORNAMENTS. 


It is quite apparent from the extensive use of copper in 
connection with aboriginal ornamentation that it was greatly 




















prized by the ancient artificer, and that he soon learned to know 
its malleable nature, and could readily adapt it to his use and 


wants. He made molds in the shape of hem-- 
ispheres out of the wood, perhaps, and ham- 
mered the copper to fit these molds, and 
afterwards by attaching two of these hem- 
ispheres together almost a perfect ball was 
formed. One of these is shown in Fig. 23. 
The specimen is almost a perfect ball three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter and filled 
with yellow clay. The specimens have been 
found attached to charred woven fabrics, 


indicating that they were used for ornamental purposes. Copper 
was also used as a setting for pearls.** Large and 
select pearls were flattened upon one side by 
grinding, and then placed upon a circular disk 
of copper a little larger than the pearl. The 
edges were then turned around the pearl holding 
it in place. This is shown in Fig. 24. Not only 
were pearls set in this way, but various pieces of 
Fic. 24—Pearl set Shell cut in a circular form were thus set in 





in copper. (Full copper. 
size.) 


Fig. 25 shows one of the copper pieces with 


the edges turned. The setting was lost out. 

Another of the interesting objects used for 
ornament were small hemispheres made of wood 
and covered over with iron, presumably mete- 
oric,'* and then set in copper. These are perhaps 
the most interesting of the many artifacts found 
in the mound. 

The manner of attachment of the hemis- 
pheres is shown in Fig. 26, which shows that two 
small holes were drilled into the copper setting, 





%Large quantities of fresh water pearls made into beads were 
found in every section of the mound. In one instance more than 2,000 
of these beads were found with one burial, and these will be noted later. 

’ “Implements of meteoric iron were found in this mound by Prof. 


F. W. Putnam. Peabody Museum Report, Vol. 3. 
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Fic. 23— Round ball of 
copper. (Two-thirds 
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size.) 


x 


Fic. 25—A cop-. 
per setting 
pearl having 
been removed. 
(Full size.) 
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and the set having been prepared before hand by cutting a crease 
into the wood so that a cord could be passed from one hole to the 
other in order that the ornament could be attached. 

Associated with the small hemispheres covered with iron 
were a few tubular beads from one-half to three-quarters of an 
inch in length. 

With one of the burials was found a small 
ornament made of thin copper representing a 
leaf shaped arrow point, being one and _ five- 
eighths inches in length, one and one-eighth 
Fic. 20>—Shows —_ inches in width at the widest part. It is very 

the manner in 

which the cop- _ finely wrought, the edges being perfectly smooth 

per settings and the convex top nicely rounded. No holes 

were attached. 

(Two-thirds are found for its attachment or suspension, but as 

nd the surface is greatly corroded perhaps the holes 
have been entirely filled. This specimen is the only one of the 
kind found in the mound, and is shown in Fig. 27. 





IMPLEMENTS OF COPPER. 


The implements made of copper were not numerous in this 
mound. Most of the copper employed in this section seems to 
have been used for making ornaments, yet four 
copper axes and one copper needle were found 
with the burials. One fine axe, larger than any 
one of the four taken out during our explora- 
tions was presented to us by Mr. Vause Harness, 
who secured the specimen from the mound some 
twenty-five years ago. This specimen is shown 
in Fig. 28. 

The axes for the most part are small, and 
all are practically one type and made from masses Fig. 27 — Copper 
of native copper by hammering into form. The _ Pendant. (One- 
surfaces of the axes are very much corroded, pastels 
but they plainly show the irregularities in the surface so char- 
acteristic of the specimens found in the Scioto Valley. Several 
of the axes show the remains of a woven fabric plainly imprinted 
upon their face, and the meshes of some of this cloth are’ so 
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firmly attached to the copper that it cannot be removed without 
destroying it entirely, while in another instance the cloth cover- 
ing one side of the axe was readily separated and the cloth was 
well preserved by the salts of copper. 

The pole or blunt end of the axes was invariably square, 
and one side perfectly flat, the width gradually enlarging from 
the blunt end to the cutting edge, which shape was produced by 
pounding from the flat side. The cutting edge, which was very 
much expanded at the bit, is fairly sharp, and has the convex 
curve of modern axes. The other side of the axe is an oval 
gradually tapering from the center or thick portion to the edges. 
This rounded portion of the axe is very smooth, showing that 
much care and labor had been expended in fashioning the im- 
plements, and since we have learned that the concavo-convex 
portions of the ear ornaments, previously described, were no 
doubt formed in a mold expressly prepared for that purpose, [ 
am inclined to believe that plano-convex axés were made in the 
same way, and that a mold was made out of stone the size re- 
quired for the individual lump of copper and then the annealing 
and hammering into form would go rapidly forward. Again, [ 
am inclined to believe that when the partly hammered copper 
was placed in the fire to be annealed it was returned to the mold 
while hot and rapidly hammered into shape. 

Fig. 28 shows the large copper axe presented by Mr. Vause 
Harness. This axe was taken from the mound by Mr. Harness 
when he was a boy attending the school, some twenty-five years 
ago. When Mr. Harness secured this axe a number of other 
specimens were taken from one,of the graves. Mr. Harness also 
presented us two parts of an ear ornament, a perforated bear 
canine and several pieces of mica. The axe is five and one-half 
inches in length, two and a quarter inches in width at the blunt 
end and three and three-eighths at the cutting edge, and seven- 
tenths of an inch in thickness, and weighs one and one-half 
ounces short of two pounds, and is decidedly of the plano-con- 
vex type. Mr. Harness tells me that this axe was taken from 
near the center of the mound, and as near as he can recall, was 
not on the base line. 
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Fic. 28— Copper axe. (Length five and one-half inches.) 








































Fig. 29 is another axe of this same general type, both sides 
of which are greatly corroded and covered with a finely woven 
fabric. Beneath the fabric there seems to be a skin of some ani- 
mal with short hair. This can be seen in the figure in the right 
hand corner of the cutting edge. On the opposite, or flat side, 
a covering of bark lies directly over the cloth. The axe is five 
inches in length, one 
and one-half inches in 
width -at the blunt 
end. One side grad- 
ually tapers to the bit, 
but the other side is 
cut off at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and 
one inch below the 
blunt end the axe is 
two inches wide and 
then gradually tapers 
to the cutting edge, 
where it is three and 
one-half inches in 
width. It weighs one 
pound and ten ounces. 
The axe was found 
near the left knee of 
one of the uncremated 
burials. 

Fig. 30, although 
small, is one of the 
most beautiful axes 
taken from the 
. mound. Like the others, it is corroded, and one side is covered 
with the imprint of cloth, while the cloth itself was removed and 
preserved. The axe is three and one-tenth inches in length, one 
and one-tenth inches in width at the blunt end and one and six- 
tenths inches at the cutting edge. Like the other two, this axe 
is of the plano-convex type. This specimen was found with a 
cremated burial. 





Fic. 29— Copper axe covered with cloth. (Length 
five inches.) 
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With this burial were also two copper ear ornaments, two 
large copper plates and one human skull, which was no doubt 
a trophy. The position of this axe in reference to the burial and 
skull can be seen in Fig. 31. 

Fig. 32 is another one of the small axes. By a glance at 
this cut one can readily see the inequalities of the surface, and 
in several places the copper is distinctly laminated, and at one 
corner of the blunt edge a piece of copper is separated from the 
main mass. The specimen is two and eight-tenths inches in 
length, one and two-tenths inches in width at the blunt end, and 
one and six-tenths inches wide at the cut- 
ting edge. 

Fig. 33 is one of the most interesting 
of the axes found in this mound. It was 
taken from the fourth grave found in 
the mound at the extreme south end. It 
had been wrapped in bark, though but lit- 
tle of the bark can be seen adhering to 
the implement. It is slightly oxidized. 
It is two and seven-tenths inches wide 
at the blunt end and one and eight-tenths 
inches wide at the cutting edge. It is 
also of the plano-convex type, but also 
shows some, hammering on the cutting 

Fic. 30—Copper axe cov.  ©dge from both sides, which is not notice- 

ered with a reticulated § able in the other specimens. 

pe Reng Be The other copper implement found 

in this mound is the needle, and only one 

was discovered. The needle is three inches in length and slightly 

over one-twentieth of an inch in diameter, and is perfectly sym- 

metrical throughout from the point to the end which is slightly 
curved and flattened. The eye is broken out. ; 

The needle is a little short of the bone needles which were 
found in this mound, but resemble the bone needles in every re- 
spect. 





POTTERY. 


The use of pottery for the preparation of food was universal 
among the prehistoric peoples of Ohio, and the builders of Har- 
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ness Mound were no exception, for in every portion of the mound 
fragments of broken pottery, representing a high type of fictile 
art were found. These fragments had been gathered up with the 
soil as work progressed upon the mound and were carried to 
the mound and deposited as so much material necessary for its 
construction. 














Fic. 31— Burial showing copper axe, copper plate and a human skull placed with 
the cremated bones. 


The unearthed potsherds were large enough to show that the 
shapes were those of simple pots with wide mouths, and the necks 
but slightly constricted, while the rims were sometimes developed 
in a wide collar and uniformly made as shown in Fig. 34, while 
in others the rims were small, plain and undecorated, still in 
others the rims were slightly enlarged and decorated with incised 
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lines and indentations. The symmetry and grace displayed by 
the discarded sherds show that the early ceramic workers dis- 
played much skill and patience as well as experience in their art. 





Fic. 32-- Copper axe. (Length Fie. 33— Copper axe. (Length two 
two and four-fifths inches.) and seven-tenths inches.) 


No potsherds or perfect pots were found in any of the burials, 
but a perfect piece had been placed upon the clay covering of one 
of the uncremated dead about eighteen inches above the body, 





Fic. 34— Rim of pottery. 


and was accidentally broken by being struck with a digging tool 
by one of the workmen, and the vase shattered, but we hope to 
be able to restore it. The clay used in the manufacture of this 
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pottery was evidently secured from the clay pits near at hand, 
and resembled the clay used in the preparation of the graves. 
The tempering of this clay was mainly 
with angular sand derived from the pul- 
verized rock. 

A number of the unearthed sherds 
also show that small pieces of mica, 
sometimes a quarter of an inch in length, 
would-be used in conjunction with sand, 





Fic. 35— Decorated pottery. Fic. 36— Decorated pottery. 


in other instances pieces of limestone and mussel shells that had 
been broken into very fine particles were used. The decoration 
of this pottery presents some 
very striking features. In 
some instances modeling 
tools covered with a cord 
were used in decorating the 
lower portions of the vessels 
and the upper portions were 
decorated with a stamp and 
stylet used in making the 
straight lines. In other in- 
stances a stamp was used 
over the body of the entire 
vessel, as shown in Fig. 35. 
A specimen with markings over the body of the vase similar 
Vol. XVI.—11. 





Fie. 37 — Decorated pottery. 
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to this was taken from the Hopewell Mounds.’*. Another speci- 
men similar to Fig. 35, is shown in Fig. 36, only the lines are 
curved. 

Figure 37 shows a potsherd decorated with a diamond shaped 
stamp, and the decoration evidently extended over the body of the 
vessel. 

BONE OBJECTS. 


The articles of bone which played an important part in the 
daily life of the builders of this mound may be grouped under 
two heads, utilitarian and ornamental. The first comprises bone 
implements, such as needles, awls, etc. 

The second group represents the beads, carved bone pendants 
and ornaments made of human as well as animal jaws. 


BONE IMPLEMENTS. 


Bone implements were not abundant with the burials of this 
mound, although a few of the graves produced a number of very 
fine specimens of needles and awls in perfect condition, but the 
greater number had been calcined by the action of fire after the 
cremated bones and ashes, together with their implements and 
ornaments, had been placed in the grave, so that restoration of 
many of the bone implements would be impossible. Fig. 38 shows 
a representative collection of the largest bone implements found 
in the mound, the length of these respectively, varies from eight 
to ten inches. The implements were made from the metapodiale 
bones of the deer by splitting the bone lengthwise and sharpening 
the anterior end. Two kinds of this implement were found in 
the mound, those having sharp points and the body of the imple- 
ment likewise cut in proportion. No. 1 of Fig. 38 is a good ex- 
ample of the first class which were perhaps used as bodkins. 

The second kind of implement were those having blunt points, 
the body of the implement being heavy throughout its entire 
length. A good example of this implement can be seen in Fig. 
38, No. 2. These implements were very likely used for domestic 
purposes, taking the place of our modern fork. 





* Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Plate 
CLXXII, by W. H. Holmes, 














Another variety of the bone im- 
plements found sparingly in the 
graves were the bone awls made from 
the tarso-metatarsus of the wild tur- 
key. They vary in length from two 
to four inches, and the points are made 
very sharp. The anterior part of the 
bone is cut away almost to the center, 





Fig. 39—Bone awls made Fie. 40. 
from. the tarsometatar- Bone needles, 
sus of the wild turkey. (Length four 
(Length four inches.) inches.) 


and this cut is carried through to the 
posterior end of the bone, which is 
sharpened into a well tapered point. 
Fig. 39 shows a good example of these 
Fic. 38— Bone awls made from gw]s, which were invariable.in form as 


the metapodiale bones of the : 
deer. (Length ten inches.) found throughout the entire mound. 
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BONE NEEDLES. 


This useful implement was likewise found sparingly in the 
burials, and when found usually appeared in lots from three to 
seven placed together. Fig. 40 is a good illustration of this finely 
wrought needle. The needles were usually from three to four 
inches in length, gradually tapering from the head to the well 
sharpened point. The head is usually flat, as shown in the illus- 
tration and pierced with a small hole near the end. The hole is 
bored from both sides of the needle, and many gave evidence of 
having been much used. The bone usually employed in making 
the needle was the metapodiale bone of the deer and elk. The 
making of the needles from this bone requjred much labor and 
even skill to produce the gradual taper and symmetry of the 
implement. 

ORNAMENTS OF BONE. 


Ornaments of bone were frequently found in the burials in 
perfect condition, though many had been destroyed by fire, so that 
their identity could not be determined. Those that could be iden- 
tified consisted of gorgets, carved bone, bear teeth, shark’s teeth 
and ornaments made from animal and human jaws. The most 
interesting of these ornaments were the human jaws. The lower 
jaw was usually selected, but occasionally the upper was detached, 
perforated and used for ornament. 

In one of the graves (No. 46) the cremated remains were 
placed in the grave together with implements and ornaments. 
The implements consisted of two arrow points and the ornaments 
consisted of two copper ear pendants and a human inferior maxil- 
lary bone. This jaw when taken from the grave was considered 
perfect, but upon examination, it was found to be an adult jaw 
with three incisor teeth gone. The loss had been replaced by 
three incisor teeth of the deer. The deer teeth have very long 
roots, but these were cut and properly fitted into the socket of the 
human jaw to replace the lost human teeth and make the orna- 
ment appear perfect, as only jaws with a perfect set of teeth 
were used. 

Fig. 41 shows a front view of the jaw. Different parts of 
the jaw show polishing and cutting. The symphysis is cut and 
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some work in polishing done. The sigmoid notch also shows by 
notches cut into the bone near the neck that the ornament was 
attached at this point. The coronoid process is also slightly pol- 
ished, and parts of the body of the jaw show polishing and cut- 
ting. The rami of the jaw is colored green from the copper ear 
ornaments which were placed in the grave in contact with the 
jaw. Fig. 42 shows two jaws taken from an uncremated grave 
(No. 100). The burial is shown in Fig. 13. The jaws are those 





Fic. 41— Human jaw in which deer teeth replace the human incisor 
teeth. (Two-thirds size.) 


of adults, and the rami of both jaws are entirely broken away 
leaving only the body of the jaw with the teeth inserted. Two 
holes on each side of the symphysis perforate the jaw, and were 
no doubt used for attachment. 

Another interesting ornament is shown in Fig. 43, which is 
made of the upper jaw or superior maxillary bones, and was made 
by cutting the bone from the face above the alveolar process and 
leaving the platate intact. The jaw is perfect with the exception 
of the last molar on each side, which has been cut away. The 
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attachment was made through the posterior palatine canal which 
had been enlarged by bor- 
ing. Not only were human 
jaws utilized for ornament 
but those of the mountain 
lion, wild cat and bear were 
frequently met with. Fig. 
44 shows a lower jaw of the 
mountain lion which was 
taken from one of the buri- 
als. The rami of this jaw 
has been cut away, leaving 
the body of the jaw with all 
of the teeth inserted. 

Fig. 45 shows a lower 
jaw of the wild cat. The 
under portion of this jaw 
has been cut away and pol- 
ished. It was taken from 
a cremated burial, (No. 
107). Fig. 46 shows the 
Fic. 42— Perforated human jaw. (Two-thirds lower jaw of the bear, 

— which had been cut and 
polished, leaving only the canine and the premolars inserted in 
the jaw. 





PENDANTS OF BONE AND 
TEETH. 


One of the most interest- 
ing of the many ornaments 
from this mound is the effigy 
pendant made from bone 
which is shown in Fig. 47, 
No.1. This pendant is simi- 
lar to No. 2, which is made 
of stone, perhaps argilite. Fic. 43— Upper jaw worn for an orna- 
T hese specimens represent —_— 
the claw of an eagle. They are well-wrought and. highly polished. 
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They are both perforated at the base, the hole being bored from 
both sides. The perforated teeth of the shark, as shown in Fig. 





Fie. 46— Lower jaw of the Black 
Bear worn for ornament. (Two- 
thirds size.) 


48, were frequently met with 

in the burials, although they are 

Sen, ew ee tae at es Se limited in number in each bur- 

Lion worn for ornament. (One ial, seldom more than two, 

a ne sometimes only one were found. 

They were all perforated with one hole, which was drilled from 

both sides. All of the perforations are made in every way sim- 
ilar to those shown in the illustration. 





ORNAMENTS OF BEAR TEETH. 


Canine teeth of the bear, 
Fig. 49, were a favorite or- 
nament, and were found in 
many of the burials. They 
perhaps were not used as 
pendants, as most of them 
show three or four perfor- 
ations, and many of the 
holes are counter sunk, and 
perhaps served to attach 

Fig. 45— Lower jaw of the Wild Cat worn the tooth to a belt or wear- 

for ornament. (Two-thirds’ size.) ing apparel. The perfect 
canine teeth outside of the perforation showed but little work in 
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the way of polishing and 
dressing, although in one 
grave, Fig. 12, twenty a 
(20) cut and polished 
halves of the canine teeth 
were found. These teeth 
are shown in Fig. 50. 
The two specimens to the 
left in the figure show a 
highly polished outside 
surface of the tooth, and 
the three specimens to the 
right show the inside of 
the tooth, exposing the 
pulp cavity. The speci- 
mens are perforated with 
Pre pie awe Ko, } mate of, bom two holes, one on each 
side of the center. For 
the most part these holes 
were drilled from the 
outer surface of the tooth, : 
although a number show 
the enlargement of the 
holes from the opposite 
Pia, «8 —Pesterated tooth of the Show. “UC These ornaments 
(Three-quarter size.) were placed with the cre- 


| A 


Fic. 49— werforated teeth of the Bear. (Three-fourth~ size.) 
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mated burial as shown in Fig. 12, and associated with them were 
copper ear ornaments, knives and a platform pipe, Fig. 62, made: 
of steatite. 


TT 


Fic. 50— Cut and perforated teeth of the Bear. (Three-fourths size.) 


Necklaces made of perforated canine teeth of the raccoon. 
and opossum were abundant, and several hundred of these teeth 


| DID 


Fic. 51— Teeth of the Opossum and Raccoon. (Three-fourths size.) 


were secured, but many of them were in a charred state. A 
good illustration is shown in Fig. 51. Fig. 52 shows another 


Aga hh) 


FiG. 52— Claws of the Gray Wolf. (Two-thirds size.) 


interesting necklace made from the toe nails of the gray wolf 
(Canis occidentalis). These ornaments were evidently highly 
prized as they occur quite frequently in the graves. 
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As previously stated, many of the ornaments found in the 
‘cremated graves were also calcined and their identity entirely 
| . lost, and in Fig. 53 
‘ one of these orna- 
ments partly restored, 
is shown. It was 
made of the outside 
part of the horn of 
the elk, which had 
been carefully cut 
and perforated with 
holes as shown in the 
illustration. 

Among the most 
interesting specimens 
found with a burial in 
this mound were the 
carved and polished 
bones shown in Fig. 
54. The two bones 
are shown in the illus- 
tration as they ap- 
peared in the grave. 
The decoration upon 
them is in every way 
uniform, and was 
made by cutting away 
the bone by grinding 
and polishing, thus 
leaving the decorated 
portion in relief. At 
one end the beak of a 


bird is shown, the 


Fic. 53— Restored ornament of bone. (Two- nostril and eye being 
thirds size.) 





quite plain, but the 
‘decoration at the other end is not apparent. The opposite side 
‘of the bone is not decorated, but is highly polished. The bones 
used for this ornament are perhaps the leg bones of the bear, 
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Fic. 54— Engraved bone. (Three-fourths size.) 














Fic. 55— Ornament cut from mica. 
fourths size.) 
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(Three- 





as is suggested from their 
size and general shape, but 
they have been so cut and 
polished that the bones at 
present show but little re- 
semblance to the original 
form. At each end the 
bone is perforated with 
three holes bored from the 
polished side of the bone. 
The marrow cavity is 
greatly enlarged through- 
out the entire length, and at 
the larger end the bone is 
cut very thin, consequently 
making that portion of the 
ornament very fragile. 


OBJECTS OF MICA. 


Blocks of mica and vari- 
ous figures and objects cut 
from the detached thin 
sheets were found in many 
graves as well as every part 
of the mound. The mica 
pieces not found in the 
graves had evidently been 
lost from the clothing of 
the workers while they 
were engaged in building 
the mound, as the pieces 
were very thin and in many 
instances would represent 
only a portion of a design. 
In one of the cremated 
graves, No. 89, more than 
one hundred sheets of mica 
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in various designs were found. The largest design is shown in 
Fig. 55. The specimen is ten inches in length and three inches 
wide, and is cut from one sheet of mica in the form of a spear 
point. The diamond shaped base is very unusual, and is per- 
haps a fancy form for decoration. The point of this spear was 
lost in removing the specimen from the grave. 

Fig. 56 shows a number of forms found in this grave, and 
they are many times duplicated, especially the scrolls and the 





Fic. 56— Designs. in mica. (Three-fourths size.) 


long narrow strips of mica. Circular pieces of mica, as shown 
in Fig. 57, were not found in abundance in the mound, although 
quite a number were taken from this particular grave. All of 
the mica is pierced with small holes, apparently for attachment. 
The.cutting into these various forms was no doubt done with a 
flint knife, as a careful examination of the specimens will show. 
I do not think that they used a pattern in making these objects 
as several pieces of mica were found which show the object partly 
cut out, while none of the scrolls found in this grave were like 
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each other. - While the pieces exhibited the same design of dec- 
oration the size varied. The edges are jagged and rough, and 
many of them exhibit irregularities, and none of them are geo- 
metrically correct. 


PIPES. 


During the explora- 
tions of this mound four 
platform pipes were 
found in as many 
graves. As far as I am 
able to ascertain, pipes 
were not exhumed by 
any of the previous ex- 
plorers of this mound 
except Squier and Davis 
who found a pipe in 
shaft A. A drawing of 
this pipe is shown in Fig. 4. Consequently only five pipes were 
found in the burials of this large mound. 

The first pipe found is shown in Fig. 58. It was taken from 
the cremated grave No. 20. Associated with the pipe were three 





Fig. 57— Circle of mica. (Two-thirds size.) 





Fic. 58— Large platform pipe from a burial. (Length five and one-fifth inches.) 


copper ear ornaments and several hundred beads made of ocean 
shell. A fire of grass and twigs had been kindled over the grave, 
and as the pipe was deposited on top of the cremated remains it 
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suffered most and was broken into a dozen pieces, byt all of the 
pieces were secured and the pipe is now fully restored, as shown 
in the photograph, Fig. 58. The pipe is made of limestone, plat- 
form in design, with a slightly curved base, bold and symmetri- 
cal in outline. The bowl rises from the center of the slightly 
curved side of the platform and slightly increases in diameter to- 
the middle of the bowl, where it gradually decreases, forming 
a symmetrical concave depression around the entire bowl, which. 
again increases in diameter at the top of the bowl, where it is the 
same diameter as the base of the bowl. That platform of the 
pipe is five and one-fifth inches in length, one and one-half inches. 
in width, and three-fourths of an inch in thickness. The bowl 
measures one and one-tenth of an inch in height from the plat- 





Fic. 59 — Platform pipe of limestone. (Length four and one- 
tenth inches.) 


- form, and is one and one-half inches in diameter. The hollow of 
the bowl is six-tenths of an inch.in diameter. A small hole is. 
drilled from one end of the platform and connects with the hol- 
low of the bowl. The most’ symmetrical and beautiful of the 
pipes found in this mound is shown in Fig. 59. This pipe is. 
made of limestone with a curved base, which is slightly shown im 
the figure, as the pipe is so placed that the hollow in the bow! 
can be seen. The platform part of the pipe is four and one- 
tenth inches in length, one and one-tenth inches in width at the 
center, gradually tapering at each end to one and three-fourths. 
of an inch in width. This platform is very thin, being four- 
tenths of an inch in thickness and highly polished throughout. 
The bowl, like Fig. 58, rises from the center of the platform and 
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is one and four-tenths inches in height by one and three-tenths 
in diameter. The crease is cut on each side of the bowl parallel 
to the platform at the point where the bowl joins the platform. 
Near the center of the bowl the diameter is greatest. Just above 
the center a crease encircles the bowl and the top is flaring, be- 
ing wider than other parts of the bowl. The hollow in the 
bowl is three-fifths of an inch in diameter, which is the same 
from the top to the bottom 
of the bowl. A small hole 
is drilled from one end of 
the platform and connects 
with the hollow of the 
bowl. 
Fic. 60 — Small platform pipe. (Length three Another interesting pipe 
inches. ) , ; . ° 
is shown in Fig. 60. This 
cut does not do justice, to this little pipe, as the bowl does not 
show to any advantage in the cut, yet it is six-tenths of an inch 
in height and nine-tenths of an inch in diameter. The platform 
of this pipe is only slightly curved, being three inches in length 
and one inch in width at the broadest part, which is the center, 
and gradually tapering to each end. The bowl rises from the 
platform furthest from the end where the small hole is bored, 
which connects F 
with the hollow of 
the bowl. The pipe 
shows much use, 
and the hollow is 
seven-tenths of an 
inch in diameter, 
and the walls of Fic. 61—Smail platform pipe made of steatite. (Length 
the bowl are verv three and one-half inches.) 


thin, apparently from continued use. 








Fig. 61 shows a beautiful steatite pipe taken from burial 
shown in Fig. 12. It is also a platform pipe, the platform being 
almost straight, and is three and one-half inches in length, eight- 
‘tenths of an inch in diameter and one-half inch in thickness. The 
pipe is highly polished throughout. The bowl rises from a 
‘slightly convex top nearest to the end where the small hole is 
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drilled. into the platform and communicates with the hollow of 
the bowl. The bow! is oblong, being one inch in its longest 
diameter and two-fifths of an inch in its shortest diameter. The 
hollow in the bowl is made on a similar scale, being six-tenths 
for its longest diameter and one-half inch shortest diameter. The 
bowl is contracted near the base, and near the top of the bowl a 
small crease extends entirely around the bowl. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS. 


The largest of the stone implements found in the mound 
outside of the large digging implements mentioned in connection 
with the flat stones found on the sides of the mound were the 
stone celts, and these were seldom met with, only two being found 
during the entire explorations. Those two were indiscriminately 
placed in the mound. None were placed with the burials. 

A good illustration of this implement is shown in Fig. 62. 
It is made from a compact granite of a dark green color and is 
symmetrically made, finely finished and polished. The celt meas- 
ures four and four-fifths inches in length, two and one-fifth 
inches in width at the cutting edge, gradually tapering to a blunt 
point at the pole. 


FLINT AND OBSIDIAN IMPLEMENTS. 


Flint implements found in the burials corisisted mostly of 
knives, as shown in Fig. 63. The material for these knives was 
evidently secured from the flint ridge district, and is the best 
grade of chalcedony found here, such as the variegated and: 
banded jasper grades, which qualities are capable of being flaked 
into fine and sharp knives found so abundant in the graves. The 
knives were not large, the largest measured only three and one- 
fourth inches in length, but they were seldom less than one and’ 
one-half inches in length; the average length would exceed two: 
inches, and the average width would be about three-fifths of an 
inch. The knives had the same general curve as shown in the 
figure. These were made from banded and variegated jasper, 
and the specimens show several facets on the convex face, while: 
the concave side of the specimen, on account of the compact 
structure of the flint, is plain and very smooth, with sharp cut- 
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ting edges on both sides. The knives show no chipping, and all 


were flaked from cores. 


Twenty of these knives were found in one burial, and it was 
a very common occurrence to find ten or twelve. A few of the cores 
mentioned above were also found in the burials, invariably in close 
proximity with the knives. The best example of a core is shown 
in Fig. 64, which is made of a variegated and banded jasper, and 
shows several facets from which knives have been flaked. 





Fic. 62—Celt. (Length four and 
four-fifths inches.) 


Arrow points were found spar- 
ingly in the graves. Fig. 65 shows 
the type of points found. All are 
stemmed and finely chipped. The 
points were also made of flint ridge 
material, but the fine jasper was not 
used in the making of arrow points, 
but a white variety shading into a 
light dark was used. 

Obsidian arrows and spears are 
frequently met with upon the sur- 
face throughout the entire valley of 
the Scioto, but the greatest find of 
obsidian specimens in Ohio were 
those taken from the Hopewell 
Mounds by Professor Moorehead 
in 1892. The only specimen found 
in the Harness Mound is shown 
in Fig. 66. The specimen is 
broken, but it no doubt represents 
one of the large curved knives char- 
acteristic of the Hopewell culture. 


' The length of the specimen is three 


and one-fifth inches, and the width at the largest end is one and 
one-half inches. It is well-wrought, and the chipping was done 
by one experienced in the art. 


STONE GORGETS. 


Stone gorgets, as shown in Fig. 67, were not found in abund- 


ance, though evidently many had been destroyed by fire. All 
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shown in the figure have been more or less subjected to fire, and 
several have been broken, but we were fortunate in most cases 
to secure the pieces, and thus restore many of the gorgets. The 
largest piece perforated with one hole, as shown in the figure, was 
found in a grave associated with cut mica. This piece is four 
inches in length by one and three-fourths inches in width, and a 
little less than one-fourth of an inch in thickness. It is made of 
slate and highly polished. 

The next gorget shown in the figure is of an oblong boat 
shape, made of slate and perforated with two holes, one on each 
side of the center. The perforation is made from one side. The 
general surface is plano-convex, and three and one-half inches 





Fic. 63— Flint knives. (Average length two inches.) 


in length and, one and one-fourth inches in width at its widest 
part. 

The next gorget shown in the cut is beautifully made, also 
of the plano-convex type almost diamond shaped, perforated 
with one hole, which is at the center of the gorget, and pierced 
from the concave side. It is three and one-fourth inches in length 
and one inch in width at its widest part. 

Throughout the mound and scattered promiscuously were 
found large and small pieces of galenite, and all show some work 
upon them in the way of polishing and grinding. The largest 
piece weighs seven pounds and six ounces, and is cut and pol- 
ished into the form of a roughly shaped ball. A few of the 
isometric crystals were found in the graves, and were no doubt 
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prized for their shining, metallic lustre. Many of the large pieces 
of galenite are associated with limestone, indicating that the gal- 
enite came from the upper Mississippi 


region. 





Fic. 64— Flint core. 
(Two-thirds size.) Fic. 66—Obsidian knife. (Two-thirds size.) 


GRAPHITE. 


In several of the burials quantities of graphite in, the gran- 
ular form were found. The graphite had been placed with the 











Fic. 65— Flint arrow points. (Two-thirds size.) | 


burial in small bags made of woven fabric. The graphite prob- 
ably comes from the North Carolina district. 
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OBJECTS MADE OF SHELL. 


Objects of shell, for the most part, were made of ocean 
shells, though the shells of the fresh water mussels were used in 
making spoons with small handles, which were beautifully and 
symmetrically made. The pearls taken from the mussels were 
also used as ornaments. For some reason the ocean shells sup- 
plied their aboriginal wants and needs better than the shelis 
found at their very door. The ocean shells were doubtless 





. 


‘Fic. ¢€7—Gorgets made of argilite. (Two-thirds size.) 


brought to their settlements in the rough state, and they were 
then made into such objects as were needed. 

Large containers, or drinking cups, were made from these 
shells as shown in Figs. 68 and 69. The shell shown in Fig. 
68 is known as the Fulgur Perversum, and was made by cutting 
away a portion of the body whorl and removing the columella. 
The beak was carefully rounded and made into a wide spout to 
aid in emptying the vessel or to serve as a place to drink from 
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the vessel. This shell container is quite large, measuring eight 
and one-half inches in length by six inches in width at the widest 
part. The apex, sutures and periphery are cut and polished so 
that the vessel appears perfectly smooth both inside and out. 





Fic. 68 — Drinking cup n.ade of Ocean shell. (Length eight and one-half inches.) 


These drinking vessels were always placed in the cremated 
burials upsidedown, the orifices resting upon the bottom of the 
prepared grave, indicating that nothing in the way of food or 
drink had been placed in the container when it was deposited 
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with the incinerated remains which were placed around and over 
the vessel. Three of the perfect containers were secured, and 
one which was badly broken by the action of fire which was 
used in the last ceremony before the grave was covered with 
earth. The container as 
shown in Fig. 69 was made 
from Fulgur Perver- 
sum, and is prepared a lit- 
tle different from the one 
shown in Fig. 68. The 
beak was left almost in- 
tact. The aperture had 
been enlarged by cutting 
away the body whorl sim- 
‘ilar in every respect to the 
last one described. A por- 
tion of another shell was 
made into a drinking cup 
of a form known as the 
“horse conch” — Fascio- 
laria gigentia. This ves- 
sel was badly broken by 
fire, but the greater part 
of the apex remains. 


PEARL BEADS. 


Most abundant of all 
objects found in the 
mound were beads of 
shells and pearl. The 
pearl beads were pierced 
with holes and strung for 
attachment around the 
neck or wrist. A string having some twenty-one hundred beads 
was found with burial No. too. A section of a case in which 
these beads are now kept is shown in Fig. 70. They are all small, 
some of them being perfectly round. While the majority are 
small several hundred of them were found of a size which would 





Fic. 69 — Drinking cup made of Ocean 
shell. (Length ten inches.) 
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vary in diameter from one-fourth to one-half of an inch. Some 
of the large pearls are shown in Fig. 71. 

In several instances the large pearls had been flattened upon 
one side and set in copper, as shown in Fig. 26. Again, the 
pearls were often flattened, as shown in Fig. 72, and pierced with 








Fic. 70 — Pearl beads. (Two-thirds size.) 


holes for attachment. The pearls shown in Fig. 71 are all full 
size, and all exceed one-half inch in diameter. 


IMITATION OF PEARL BEADS. 


Associated with the pearl beads were beads of clay, modeled 
in exact imitation of the pearls with which they were found. 
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Fic 71— Large pearls. (Full size.) 





The clay beads were burned and afterwards covered with a flex- 
ible mica. No doubt the beads were made to imitate the true 
pearls. 

Beads were made of small ocean shells, such as the Oliva 
literata and the Nerita rumphia, as shown in Fig. 73. More than 
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three thousand of these shells were found with one burial. A 
glance at the cut will show how these were made. The Oliva 
are slightly altered by cutting away the apex so as to permit of 
the passage of a string which was introduced through the natural 
aperture; the Neritas were ground away so as to show the col- 
umella, which would also permit of a string being passed around 
it, so in that way it could be readily strung. 


. 72 — Large pearls flattened on one side. (Two thirds size.) 

A great number of round beads made of the columella of 
the large shells are shown in Fig. 74. These beads vary in size 
from one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and so 
perfect are they that they resemble beads that have been made by 


machinery. The small hole is bored from both sides. 
Another form of bead is shown in Fig. 75. This bead is an 
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Fic. 73— Small Ocean shells. (Two-thirds size.) 


oblong one, varying in length from one-half inch to one and 
one-half inches, and is also made of the columella and pierced 
with a hole for attachment. 
TEXTILES. 
One of the primitive industries of the builders of the Har- 
ness Mound was the weaving of fabrics, and we find the charred 
remains of the simplest to the highest art in primitive weaving. 
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In almost every burial where the final ceremony consisted of set- 
ting fire to the covering of straw and twigs. which were placed 
over the cremated remains, we find the charred remnants of 
cloth or coarse matting. 

It is fully known that the textile art appeared early in primi- 
tive culture, and it is generally believed that the association of 
esthetic concepts with it came first and it became quite a factor 
in personal adornment. 





Fic. 74— Round beads made of Ocean shells. (Two-thirds size.) 


Thus we find in the graves of the Harness Mound woven 
fabrics embellished with copper ornaments and cut designs of 
mica, showing a high degree of advancement in personal adorn- 
ment. 

Fig. 76 is a good example of the coarse matting so fre- 
quently found in the burials. No. 1 is made of coarse straw 
closely twined, and No. 2 is made of bark and straw mixed and 
woven in the same way. 


Fic. 75— Beads'maae from Ocean shells. (One-half size.) 


Several different textiles with ornaments of copper and 
mica attached were found, as shown in Fig. 77, but the coarse 
reticulated patterns were more abundant. The finer patterns of 
reticulate weaving were found wrapped around the copper pieces 
which were preserved by the salts of copper. The textile shown 
in Fig. 77 is made by twining, and is a very closely woven fab- 
ric. When the charred remains of the cloth were removed the 
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mass appeared to be about one-half an inch in thickness, and 
upon examination it was found to contain fourteen layers of 
cloth, covered by a piece of very thin iron made in the form of 
a circle.*® 

After finishing the explorations of this mound I received 
permission to examine a small mound in the field in front of Mr. 
Robert Harness’ house. This mound is located upon the same 





. 





Fic. 76— Coarse mattings. 


terrace as the Harness group, and is less than half a mile distant 
to the south. The mound is a typical conical mound, being six 
feet and six inches in height at the time of our examination and 
only forty feet in diameter at the base. Mr. Harness informs me 
that the mound was fully two feet higher at the apex when the 
site of the mound was first ploughed over some twenty years ago. 





7 According to Professor Putnam the iron from this mound was. 
determined as meteoric iron. Reports of the Peabody Museum Vol. 3. 
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The mound covered twenty-eight burials. Twenty-seven of 
these burials were placed on the base line, or from a few inches 
to a foot above this line. Not one of the twenty-seven was cre- 





Fic. 77 — Fabric with copper balls attached. 


mated, and all had been placed promiscuously at or near the base 
of the mound. No prepared graves were discernible, and in 
several instances the heads were placed lower than the feet, and 
in one instance the head and feet were lower than the middle of 











Fic. 78— Woven fabrics. 
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the body. The skeletons were badly decomposed, so much so 
that not a single perfect bone of any kind was removed from the 
burials. But few artifacts were interred with the burials, and 
these consisted of a few notched arrow heads, very well chipped, 
and many flint knives roughly prepared. Near one of the burials 
was found a finely polished celt, and with another a tubular pipe, 
which is shown in Fig. 79. The extra burial forming the twenty- 
eighth, which constitutes the contents of the mound, was cre- 
mated, and intrusive to this mound. The grave in which the 
cremated remains were placed was made some time after the 
mound had been completed, as the outline of the various layers 
of clay could readily be seen on the sides of the grave. No logs 
had been used as support around the side of the grave, which was 
otherwise similar to those placed above the base line in the Ed- 
win Harness Mound, but the grave showed that a covering of 





Fic. 79— Tubular pipe. (Three-fourths size.) 


brush and bark, which was set on fire, had been placed over the 
incinerated remains and the grave covered while it was burning. 
No artifacts were found with this burial. 


RESU ME. 


A brief mention of the more salient points brought out by 
the examination of a portion of the mound that was abandoned 
after more than half a century of active efforts manifest in an 
attempt to examine the mound, as set forth in the preceding 
pages, will be, perhaps, of interest, and I will briefly give them. 

The object of the mound was purely mortuary, and the site 
of the mound a charnel house until it was filled with graves, when 
the house was destroyed by fire and a mound erected as a monu- 
ment to the dead. 

All of the graves in the mound showed a careful preparation 
for the reception of the remains. 
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Of the one hundred and thirty-three, only five were uncre- 
mated, and a majority of those cremated showed that the last 
rite was performed before the grave was temporarily covered, 
by setting fire to the grass and twigs that covered the grave, and 
while burning was covered over with a layer of clay. This was 
done with each burial until the charnel house was filled. 

The artifacts placed in the graves also show that the builders 
of the mound were possessors of a wonderful wealth of art pro- 
ducts, which products had a well marked individuality, being 
superior in every respect to the artifacts found in the prehistoric 
village near Higby, five or six miles to the south. The Higby 
inhabitants were representatives of the Fort Ancient culture,’ 
though we find that the Harness Mound builders were equal in 
culture in every respect to the peoples occupying the Hopewell 
group. 

The earthworks and mounds of the Harness group were 
purely aboriginal, and from the data secured from our explora- 
tions are representatives of the North West group described by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes,'* and which so far as the artifacts testify, 
are purely Pre-Columbian. 

The great body of relics found in the mound were made of 
copper, shell and bone. Especially noticeable were the ear orna- 
ments of copper which were in some instances covered with iron 
and silver, and which display remarkable workmanship. A care- 
ful examination of these finely wrought implements and orna- 
ments plainly shows that the mechanical art was developed almost 
exclusively, while in other sections of the Scioto Valley, where 
the Hopewell Culture is found, the idiographic art was highly 
developed along with the non-imitative. 

_ No perfect pieces of the ceramic art were exhumed, but the 
sherds plainly show that the fictile products are entitled to a high 
place in Ohio ceramic arts. 

The great variety of weaving and the quantity of woven 





“IT have for my own convenience named the two great cultures 
whose remains are so abundant in Ohio, Fort Ancient Culture and Hope- 
well Culture, “Explorations of the Baum Village Site,” Vol. 14, Ohio 
‘State Archzological and Historical Publications. 

* Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethonology. 
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the body. The skeletons were badly decomposed, so much so 
that not a single perfect bone of any kind was removed from the 
burials. But few artifacts were interred with the burials, and 
these consisted of a few notched arrow heads, very well chipped, 
and many flint knives roughly prepared. Near one of the burials 
was found a finely polished celt, and with another a tubular pipe, 
which is shown in Fig. 79. The extra burial forming the twenty- 
eighth, which constitutes the contents of the mound, was cre- 
mated, and intrusive to this mound. The grave in which the 
cremated remains were placed was made some time after the 
mound had been completed, as the outline of the various layers 
of clay could readily be seen on the sides of the grave. No logs 
had been used as support around the side of the grave, which was 
otherwise similar to those placed above the base line in the Ed- 
win Harness Mound, but the grave showed that a covering of 





Fic. 79 — Tubular pipe. (Three-fourths size.) 


brush and bark, which was set on fire, had been placed over the 
incinerated remains and the grave covered while it was burning. 
No artifacts were found with this burial. 


RESU ME. 


A brief mention of the more salient points brought out by 
the examination of a portion of the mound that was abandoned 
after more than half a century of active efforts manifest in an 
attempt to examine the mound, as set forth in the preceding 
pages, will be, perhaps, of interest, and I will briefly give them. 

The object of the mound was purely mortuary, and the site 
of the mound a charnel house until it was filled with graves, when 
the house was destroyed by fire and a mound erected as a monu- 
ment to the dead. 

All of the graves in the mound showed a careful preparation 
for the reception of the remains. 
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Of the one hundred and thirty-three, only five were uncre- 
mated, and a majority of those cremated showed that the last 
rite was performed before the grave was temporarily covered, 
by setting fire to the grass and twigs that covered the grave, and 
while burning was covered over with a layer of clay. This was 
done with each burial until the charnel house was filled. 

The artifacts placed in the graves also show that the builders 
of the mound were possessors of a wonderful wealth of art pro- 
ducts, which products had a well marked individuality, being 
superior in every respect to the artifacts found in the prehistoric 
village near Higby, five or six miles to the south. The Higby 
inhabitants were representatives of the Fort Ancient culture, 
though we find that the Harness Mound builders were equal in 
culture in every respect to the peoples occupying the Hopewell 
group. 

The earthworks and mounds of the Harness group were 
purely aboriginal, and from the data secured from our explora- 
tions are representatives of the North West group described by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes,* and which so far as the artifacts testify, 
are purely Pre-Columbian. 

The great body of relics found in the mound were made of 
copper, shell and bone. Especially noticeable were the ear orna- 
ments of copper which were in some instances covered with iron 
and silver, and which display remarkable workmanship. A care- 
ful examination of these finely wrought implements and orna- 
ments plainly shows that the mechanical art was developed almost 
exclusively, while in other sections of the Scioto Valley, where 
the Hopewell Culture is found, the idiographic art was highly 
‘developed along with the non-imitative. 

_ No perfect pieces of the ceramic art were exhumed, but the 
sherds plainly show that the fictile products are entitled to a high 
place in Ohio ceramic arts. 

The great variety of weaving and the quantity of woven 





“IT have for my own convenience named the two great cultures 
whose remains are so abundant in Ohio, Fort Ancient Culture and Hope- 
well Culture, “Explorations of the Baum Village Site,” Vol. 14, Ohio 
‘State Archzological and Historical Publications. 

* Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethonology. 
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material found in the graves, indicate that the art was assiduously 
practiced. 

- The examination of the Robert Harness Mound proved it 
to be a burial mound belonging to the Fort Ancient Culture, and 
the finding of a burial of the Hopewell Culture intrusive to the 
Robert Harness Mound proves without question that the people 
of the Fort Ancient Culture were the first to occupy the surround- 
ing territory, and consequently the Hopewell Culture occupied 
this territory at a later period. 
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WELSH SETTLEMENTS IN OHIO. 


WM. HARVEY JONES. 


This article is not sufficiently broad in its scope to include 
the history of every settlement in Ohio wherein the Welsh people 
may have largely resided and must, therefore, be confined to 
those communities which were originally settled by Welsh peo- 
ple. Classified in this manner the leading Welsh settlements in 
Ohio are Paddy’s Run, Butler County; Radnor, Delaware Coun- 
ty; Welsh Hills, Licking County; of Gallia and Jackson Coun- 
ties, and Gomer, Allen County. Other communities in Ohio 
were settled by the Welsh people, but these were probably the 
earliest in the history of the State, and derived their pioneer 
population from sources almost altogether outside of Ohio. 

Clannishness is-a marked characteristic of the Welsh people. 
It is to be observed in their many attempts at establishing colo- 
nies or settlements for their people, not necessarily to the ex- 
clusion of other races, but for the accommodation of those who 
spoke the Welsh language. The Welsh colonies under Penn 
‘near Philadelphia, in New England, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, New York and other places bear witness. 

A second characteristic of the Welsh people which has con- 
siderable bearing upon their history as American citizens was 
their love of liberty, particularly religious liberty, freedom of 
conscience, the right to think. About the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War a very perceptible wave of religious dissension and 
reform spread throughout Europe, a movement which afterwards 
disclosed its most terrible aspect in the French Revolution. At 
that time the freethinkers of Wales came athwart the wishes of 
the government of Great Britain and were compelled to leave 
the country. America was the Land of Promise and, consequent- 
ly, between 1790 and 1820 many Welsh people immigrated to 
America." 





*“T endeavored to prove, before I left Britain, that all who dissented . 


from the established religion in that country, were persecuted by the 
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In fact the leaders in the reform movement were compelled 
to flee for their lives and in some cases did not depart soon 
enough to escape imprisonment.’ 

This very religious fervor identified the race at an early 
date with the movements to convert the Indians and long before 
the Revolutionary War the Welsh missionary was pushing west- 
ward through the forest to preach to the Indian by his own 
campfire. In his efforts to save the Indian’s soul, the good mis- 
sionary was not unmindful of the beauty and fertility of his 
lands and hunting-grounds, and it was not long until the Welsh 
colonists were familiar with much of the western country. Per- 
haps the most distinguished Welsh missionary was David Jones, 





Higher Powers, and that it was their duty, unless they could obtain 
equal liberty with the rest of their feliow citizens at home, to immigrate 
to that country where they might enjoy their natural birthright without 
fear of molestation. I am still of the, same opinion: notwithstanding 
the difficulties you have to encounter in the way for the sake of liberty 
you should surmount them all; and embark for America where the per- 
secuted Penn founded a city of refuge for the oppressed of all nations; 
here religion has to demonstrate its efficacy from the ‘force of argument 
instead of the argument of force’.” Letter of Morgan J. Rhys, 1794. 

The church of Rev. Thomas Griffiths in Pembrokeshire, Wales, emi- 
grated with him in a body in 1801 and formed the “Welsh Tract Church” 
in Delaware. 

In 1776 Rev. Richard Price, of London, a native of Glamorganshire, 
Wales, published a pamphlet entitled “Observations on Civil Liberty and 
the Justice and Policy of the War with America,” which caused consid- 
erable comment among the friends of the Colonists and made him a 
recognized leader among them in England. 

Morgan J. Rhys, the founder of the Welsh colony at Beulah, 
Penn., mentioned hereafter, was compelled to escape at great hazard. 
In his “Reasons for Coming to America,” he said: “We are not without 
seeing their persecuting spirit already. Many of our fellow countrymen 
say that hanging or burning is too good for us; that we should be tor- 
tured and torn in pieces by wild animals. But what for? For nothing 
in the world but for desiring their welfare, and for trying to open their 
eyes to see their civil and religious rights, but thus far they love dark- 
ness rather than light.” 

Rev. Thomas Evans, a Unitarian minister, was imprisoned in 1776, 
at Carmarthen, Wales, for two years for advocating civil and religious 
liberty. 
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known as “Chaplain Jones,” of Great Valley, Pennsylvania, who 
journeyed through Ohio in 1772 and 1773.° 


Prior to 1800 the Welsh settlement nearest to the North- 
west Territory was that of Beulah, in what is now Cambria 
County, then a part of Somerset County, in the western part of 
Pennsylvania, about 80 miles east of Pittsburgh. This settle- 
ment, together with Ebensburg which grew up beside it, was 
a source of by far the greater part of immigration of the Welsh 
people to Ohio prior to 1825, and particularly of Paddy’s Run 
and the Welsh Hills. At that place a distinguished Welsh 
preacher by the name of Morgan John Rhys had purchased 
20,000 acres of land for the purpose of establishing a Welsh 
colony and had founded a village for his people as early as 
1706. 

When originally laid out Beulah gave promise of becoming 
a populous and prosperous settlement, and up until 1805 events 
justified the promise, but about that time important economic 
changes were wrought whereby the Welsh village was cut off 
from the direct route of travel from Philadelphia westward, and 
was left without resources and hope, began to decline, and finally 
was completely abandoned.‘ 





*Chaplain Jones was born May 12, 1736, near Newark, Delaware. 
He was the son of Morgan and Eleanor Evans Jones, who came from 
Cardiganshire, South Wales. He was baptized May 6, 1758, into the 
Welsh Tract Church. He was educated at Hopewell Academy and was 
ordained December 12, 1766, at Freehold, New Jersey. In 1775 he be- 
came pastor of Great Valley, Pennsylvania, Baptist Church, and April 
27, 1776, enlisted in the Fourth Pennsylvania Battallion, in which he 
served until January 1, 1783, when he was transferred to he Third Penn- 
sylvania under General Wayne. In 1786 he was pastor at Southampton 
and in 1792 he returned to Great Valley. In 1794-96 he was chaplain 
of General Wayne’s troops in the Indian wars which terminated in the 
treaty of Greenville in 1795. His name is signed to the treaty. In 
1812-1814 he was again chaplain in the army and after the close of the 
war returned to his charge where he died February 5, 1820. His diary 
kept by him in his journeys through Ohio in 1772 and 1773 are published 
in Cincinnati Miscellany, Vols. 1 and 2. 

*“Tn a valley on the headwaters of the south fork of Black Lick 
Creek, in the midst of the Alleghany Mountains, about three miles west 
of Ebensburg, Cambria County, Pennsylvania, a few heaps of stones, 
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To this settlement in the fall of 1795 and in the winter of 
1796 came the families of the following Welshmen: Thomas 
Philipps, William Jenkins, Theophilus Rees, Rev. Rees Lloyd, 
William Griffith, James Nichols, Daniel Griffith, John Jones, 
David Thomas, Evans James, George Roberts, Thomas W. 
Jones, John Jenkins, Isaac Griffiths, John Thomas, Rev. Morgan 
J. Rees, John J. Evans, William Rees, Simon James, William 
Williams (South), Thomas Griffith, John Thomas, John Robert 
(Penbryn), John Roberts (shoemaker), David Rees, Robert 
Williams, George Turner, Thomas Griffith (farmer), James 
Evans, Griffith Rowland, David Edwards, Thomas Lewis and 
David Davies.*® 

This colony formed the nucleus of the Welsh settlements in 
Ohio. By far the greater portion of the Welsh settlers North- 
west of the Ohio River prior to 1825, either came directly from 
this colony or employed it as a temporary stopping-place on their 
way from Wales. 

Our Welsh pioneers did not long remain at Beulah, as indi- 
cations pointed to a more fertile country further west. The 
Welsh settler was not satisfied with the hilly and somewhat un- 
fertile regions about Beulah. Besides, about the year 1800 the 
flood of emigration westward was at its height. The spirit of 
emigration is contagious and as the Welshman saw the great 
number of eager, enthusiastic travelers pushing past his very 
door and heard the many stories of the bounteous lands beyond, 
he concluded to go forward also. By the year 1825 Beulah 
was practically abandoned by its original settlers.® 





covered with moss, trees and ferns and here and there an excavation, 
nearly filled with debris and vegetation, mark the site of the extinct 
town of Beulah.” J. F. Barnes History of the City of Beulah. 

°Egle’s History of Pennsylvania, p. 470. Day’s Pennsylvania His- 
torical Collections, p. 181. “They were, in religion, Dissenters, or Welsh 
Independents, and were men of strong religious conviction.” Egle’s Hist. 
of Pennsylvania, p. 471. 

*Morgan J. Rhys, the founder of Beulah, was born December 8, 
1760, in Glamorganshire, South Wales, and died in Somerset, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 7, 1804. He was well born and well educated. His 
parents were John and Elizabeth Rhys (English, Rees). He united with 
the Baptist Church at Hengoed while very young. He entered Bristol 
College in August, 1786, but remained there but one year. In 1787 he 
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PADDY'S RUN.‘ 


Paddy’s Run is located about twenty-two miles northwest 
of Cincinnati, on a small stream by that name. The present 
name of the village is Shandon. It is situated in a level valley 
bordered by hills of some considerable height, and is noted for 
its productive farms and well-to-do people and general home- 
like prosperity.® / 

The valley of Paddy’s run varies in breadth from half a mile 
to one or two miles, and in length from four to six miles, ter- 
minating in the valley of the Great Miami. It is one of the 
most fertile localities in the Miami country. It is noted for its 
production of cereals and its stock raising. 





was ordained pastor of Penygarn Baptist Church, Pontypool. In 1792 
he went to France but remained only a short time. About 1793 he 
published several pamphlets and also a “Guide and Encouragement to 
Establish Sunday Schools, etc.” In 1794 he fell under the ban of the 
English Government and fled to America. After landing at New York 
he journeyed through the Southern States and Northwest Territory seek- 
ing a suitable place for a Welsh colony. In 1796 he married the daughter 
of Colonel Benjamin Loxley. In 1798 he purchased the land where 
Beulah was located. He then took charge of his colony, became pastor 
of the church, Associate Judge, Recorder of Deeds and Register of Wills, 
etc. He was buried in the cemetery of the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. John T. Griffiths, of Edwardsdale, Penn., a prominent 
divine and recognized as the most useful writer of Welsh history living 
in America today, has compiled and published the facts to be obtained 
concerning Morgan J. Rhys, including his letters, diary, and several ser- 
mons and speeches. From this publication all the foregoing facts con- 
cerning Morgan J. Rhys and Beulah, Penn., have been obtained. 

‘This article is based on. the writings of B. W. Chidlaw, Hon. 
Ed H. Jones, of Hamilton, and Miss Hannah Morris, of Shandon, 
have furnished valuable additions. 

*“The level valley, bordered by hills that gradually rise to quite 
a pretentious height, little streams like silver threads winding their way 
on toward large rivers, fine gravel roads, well tilled and highly productive 
farms, large and inviting looking homes, commodious barns, lawns and 
pastures of Kentucky blue grass and in summer and autumn fields of 
abundant harvests and orchards of all kinds of fruits—dall these go to 
make up a landscape worthy a place on the canvass of the painter.” 
Rev. C. A. Gleason, Hist. Paddy’s Run Cong. Church. 
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Its settlement dates from 1796, when a Welshman by the 
name of Ezekiel Hughes arrived at Cincinnati from Wales, and 
together with Edward Bebb and William Gwilym squatted on 
the east bank of the Miami river near the mouth of Blue Rock 
creek until the government should survey the west bank of the 
river and open the country for settlement.® 

In 1801 the land on the west side of the Miami was placed 
on the market, and Ezekiel Hughes purchased sections 15 and 16 
in what is now Whitewater township, Hamilton county, while 
Edward Bebb purchased a half section in Morgan township, But- 
ler county.° 

The settlers for the most part occupied the lands in the 
community in the following order: 1802, William Gwilym, An- 
drew Scott, John Vaughn, David Francis; 1803, James Nicholas, 
the Parkison family consisting of three brothers, Jacob Phyllis, 
John and Samuel Hardin, Bryson Blackburn, George Drybread, 
John Howard and Thomas Millholland; 1804 James Shields, 
John Halstead, Abel and Thomas Appleton; from 1804 to 
1812, William Evans, William Jenkins, King and Alexander De- 





° Ezekiel Hughes was the first Welsh settler in Ohio. He was born 
in Llanbrynmair Montgomeryshire, North Wales, August 22, 1767. He 
sailed for Philadelphia in April, 1795. He remained there until the 
Spring of 1796 when he visited Washington, D. C. In the early summer 
of 1796, accompanied by Edward Bebb he started on foot for the North- 
west Territory. They remained a few weeks at Beulah and then teok 
passage on a flatboat down the Ohio, bound for Cincinnati. In 1803 
Hughes visited Wales, married Margaret Bebb, and returned to the 
banks of the Miami-in 1804. In 1805 his wife died. In 1808: he married 
Mary Ewing, a native of Pennsylvania. In 1806 he became Justice of 
the Peace. In 1819 he was instrumental in incorporating “The Berea 
Union Society.” He was one of the charter members of the Paddy’s 
Run Congregational Church, and a faithful attendant though residing 
13 miles away. In 1828 a Presbyterian Church was organized at his 
house and he united with it. He died September 2, 1849. 

Edward Bebb, who was the first actual settler at Paddy’s Run, 
after locating his land, walked back to Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, took 
unto himself a wife, Margaret Owens, and returned to take possession 
of his new home. Their son, William Bebb, afterwards Governor of 
Ohio, was born December 8, 1802, and was the first white child born 
in Morgan Township, Butler County. William Bebb died June 18, 1840, 
and Mrs. Bebb, December 3, 1851. 
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Armond, Rev. Michael Battenberg, John Merring, Robert Ma- 
haffy, Rev. Hezekiah Shaw, William D. Jones, Peter Youmans, 
Ephraim Carmack; 1817, Rev. Rees Lloyd and family. 

In 1818 emigration directly from Wales was revived, 
and the following families came from that place: John C. 
Jones, Evan Morris, John Breese, Richard Jones, John and 
William Davis, George Williams, Evan Humphreys, Griffith 
Breese, Humphrey Evans, Francis Jones, John Evans, David 
Jones, John Swancott, David Davies, Evan Evans and Tubal 
Jones. 

Between 1820 and 1830 the following families settled: 
Deacon Hugh Williams, Joseph Griffiths, Henry Davis, Thomas 
Watkins, David Roberts, Rowland Jones and John Jones. 

The early settlers passed through experiences similar to 
those of other pioneers of their times. The opening of the public 
road from Cincinnati to the Miami furnished a market for their 
produce at Cincinnati, and the fact that that city was located 
along a great artery of traffic made the market a good one. The 
twenty-two miles to market had no terrors for the Welshman. 
As a result, the earliest settlers became landowners, their lands 
became more and more valuable with the increase of facilities and 
the descendants of the pioneers are for the most part well-to- 
do, if not wealthy. 

It is to be observed that the first settlers came from the 
vicinity of Llanbrynmair, North Wales, which is said to have 
been one of the most moral and religious places in Wales. When 
they came to America they did not leave behind their Bibles or 
religious tenets, and with the ring of the ax they mingled the 





"William and Morgan Gwilym who came from Cevmaman, South 
Wales, and reached this colony in 1802, resided for some time at Red 
Stone, Pennsylvania, where they assisted in the manufacture of the first 
iron made west of the Alleghanies. Rachel, the daughter of William 
Gwilym, and Ann Rowlands, born May 28, 1800, was the first white 
child born in Colerain Township, Hamilton County, Ohio. Morgan 
Gwilym brought the first two-horse wagon and iron castings into the 
neighborhood. William Gwilym died in 1838, aged 74 years. Morgan 
Gwilym died in 1845, aged 76 years. 

James Shielas, who arrived in 1804, was a native of Ireland, educated 
at Glascow University. He was a member of the Ohio Legislature for 
nineteen years. In 1828 he was elected to Congress. He died in 1831. 
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sound of thanksgiving and praise. The cabin preceded but a 
short interval the house of worship; indeed, from the beginning 
it served as a habitation and a house of worship as well. 


The most important item in the history of this community 
is the story of the Congregational church, which was organ- 
ized September 3, 1803. Among the earliest settlers was one J. 
W. Brown, an itinerant preacher. He traveled from settle- 
ment to settlement in Hamilton county, and in 1802 preached the 
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PADDY S RUN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


first sermon in Paddy’s Run. The first meetings for the most 
part were held in the open. In July, 1803, a committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution and articles of faith. Sep- 
tember 3, 1803, the committee reported at a meeting held at 
the home of John Vaughn. The first members were Benjamin 
McCarthy, Asa Kitchel, John Comstock, Andrew Scott, Mar- 
garet Bebb, Ezekiel Hughes, William and Ann Gwilym, David 
and Mary Francis. 
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In 1804 Rev. Brown was ordained. He filled the position 
of pastor.until 1812. Since 1817 the pastors have been: 1817- 
1820, Rev. Rees Lloyd; 1820-1829, Rev. Thomas Thomas; 1828- 
1831, Rev. Thomas G. Roberts; 1831-1834, Rev. Evan Roberts ; 
1836-1843, Rev. B. W. Chidlaw; 1843- , Rev. Ellis Howell. 

These were followed by Rev. Jos. H. Jones, Rev. James M. 
Pryse, Rev. D. W. Wilson, Rev. J. M. Thompson, Rev. George 
Candee and others. In ninety-five years the pastors numbered 
eighteen. Beginning with a membership of thirteen in 1803, at 
the end of the first quarter of a century, it numbered about ninety. 
By 1850 the membership was over four hundred. 

From the organization of the church until 1825 the meet- 
ings were held at the cabin of the members, or in the wagon 
shop of David Jones or in the open air. In 1823 a church 
building was begun, but it was not ready for occupancy until 
1825. In 1855 a new and more commodious church was erected 
and occupied. . 

As John W. Brown, the first minister, was English and not 
Welsh, and as several of the first members of the church were 
not Welsh, the services were carried on for the most part in 
the English language, yet services and communion were fad 
alternately in English and Welsh for a considerable period. In 
1820 Thomas Thomas and Rees Lloyd were joint pastors, the’ 
former preaching in English, the latter in Welsh. Preaching in 
both languages was continued for many years. The last Welsh 
pastor was Rev. Pryse, and the last Welsh sermon was preached’ 
in 1886 by Rev. Rhys Lloyd, of Oakland, Cal. The Welsh people 
clung to their language and traditions for many years and among 
the old folk they are often tenderly referred to. 

Miss Hannah Morris, a descendant of the first family of 
that name, writes: “There is only a very little of the Welsh 
or the Welsh influence here now. I think .there is but one 
person that can read Welsh, about a dozen that can talk it, and 
about as many who can understand it.” 

A Sunday-school was organized in 1819 and has always been 
an important factor in the religious life of the community.’? 








““The members knew but little of Sunday-school work, and in 
order to obtain some knowledge of method, Thomas Lloyd and William: 
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It is recorded that the first school in the township was con- 
ducted in a log schoolhouse erected in 1808. The teacher, Polly 
Willey, had twenty pupils and drew a salary of seventy-five cents. 
a week and boarded around. She was succeeded by Mr. Jenkins. 
in 1808, who taught not only from the textbooks, but also from 
a code of “morals and manners” of his own. In 1821 a board- 
ing school was established for advanced scholars by Rev. Thomas. 
Thomas. The following are some of the more prominent persons. 
who received their early education at the Paddy’s Run schools. 
Charles Selden, Rev. T. E. Thomas, William Dennison, Gov- 
ernor of Ohio in 1861; G. M. Shaw, of Indiana, and Hon. Daniel 
Shaw, of Louisiana; Murat Halstead, Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
Review of Reviews; William Bebb, Governor of Ohio 1846- 
1848; Dr. Knowles Shaw, evangelist; Rev. Mark Williams, mis- 
sionary. 

Indeed, the most remarkable fact in connection with the 
history of this settlement is the great interest taken in the proper 
education and religious instruction and training of the young. 
This is true of all Welsh settlements, but it is truly remarkable 
in the case of Paddy’s Run. Scores of men have gone out front 
this Welsh settlement to gain prominence in their chosen pro- 
fession. It is estimated that the church alone has given to the 
world ten ministers, five foreign missionaries, five teachers in the 
American Missionary Work, two eminent journalists, one hun- 
dred and five teachers, a score of physicians and several attorneys- 
at-law. 

WELSH HILLS. 


The pioneers of this settlement were Theophilus Rees and 
Thomas Philipps, who have been mentioned elsewhere as members- 
of the Welsh colony which settled Beulah, Cambria county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1795-6. Rees was probably among the earliest of 
his race to leave the parent settlement in Pennsylvania with a 
view to settling elsewhere. As early as 1800; he began to inquire 





Bebb were appointed to visit Hamilton, the county seat, and then a town 
of seven hundred people, and learn how other schools were conducted. 
* * Reaching Hamilton they learned to their surprise that there was 
not a school in any of the three of four churches.” Gleason’s Hist. Pad- 
dy’s Run Cong. Church. 
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into the advantages of the country beyond the Ohio, and in 
August, 1801, commissioned his son, John Rees, “Chaplain” 
Jones, mentioned elsewhere, and Simon James, to explore a tract 
‘of land in what is now Granville Township, Licking county, 
Ohio.** 

Upon their favorable report, on September 4, 1801, Theo- 
philus Rees purchased approximately one thousand acres in the 
Southwest corner of the Northwest quarter of Granville town- 
‘ship, Licking county, Ohio, and Thomas Philipps purchased eight 
hundred acres immediately north of the Rees purchase in the 
same quarter. In the same quarter at the same time, the fol- 
lowing purchases were made: Elizabeth Conroy, 200 acres; 
Henry Jenkins, 100 acres; David Roberts, 400 acres: Walter 
Griffith, 100 acres. 

About one year after the above purchases were made, Theo- 
philus Rees and family, his two sons-in-law, David Lewis and 
David Thomas, with their families and Simon James started 
from Cambria county, Pennsylvania, to take possession of their 
lands. At Wheeling they were joined by James Johnson, an 
Indian scout, and his family.** 

Before the party reached its destination, Lewis and Thomas, 
had stopped at Zanesville and Newark to work. Cabins were 
erected for Rees and Johnson, the former about one mile north- 
east of Granville, the latter about a mile further over the hills 
to the north. ‘ 





"The facts leading up to the immigration of Rees and Philipps to 
America are as follows: In 1787, a pamphlet containing a bold criticism 
of the attitude of the British Government toward religious reform was 
published in Wales. Its authorship was attributed to John Philipps, son 
of Thomas Philipps, who was then a student in a college near the border 
line between England and Wales. To avoid arrest Philipps escaped to 
America, and repaired to Philadelphia. From there he appealed to his 
father to come to America. His father prevailed upon his friend and 
neighbor, Theophilus Rees, to come also. A colony of their neighbors 
was made up and they arrived in New York May 14, 1795. 

“This incident is peculiar. It introduced into a Welsh settlement 
a strain of Virginia blood which refused to mix with the Welsh for 
generations. The second wife of James Johnson was Martha Bazil Lee, 
or Bazileel. Her first husband was Isaac Reily, an Irish minister of 
-considerable note at Philadelphia during the Revolutionary War. 
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It was not until 1806 that Thomas Philipps, accompanied by 
his son, John, and family came to Ohio. They settled on their 
purchase a Short distance north of the Rees settlement. In 1809 
Samuel Joseph Philipps, another son of Thomas Philipps, came 
to the Hills, accompanied by his family, consisting of his wife and 
five children.*® 

The following list shows the date of the arrival of the princi- 
pal settlers in the Welsh Hills: 1802, Theophilus Rees, James 
Johnson, Simon James; 1803, David Lewis, David Thomas; 1804, 














THE VALLEY, OF THE LOG POND. 


Thomas Cramer, Peter Cramer; 1805, John Price, Benjamin 
Jonés, Thomas Powell ;?° 1806, Thomas and John Philipps, James 


* They traveled in the manner characteristic of the times. They 
had two horses and no wagon. One horse was used as a pack horse, 
while the wife rode the other with a child in each saddlebag and a babe- 
in her arms. The father walked and led the way. The two boys aged 
seven and nine drove the cows. In this manner they made the journey 
of over three hundred miles. 

“Born in Radnorshire, South Wales, January 12, 1760, settled at 
Beulah, Pennsylvania, 1801, ordained to the ministry and supplied the 
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Evans; 1807, Jacob Riley; 1809, Samuel J. Phillips, David 
Jones; 1810, David Thomas, Samuel White, Sr., Daniel Griffith; 
1811, Thomas Owens; 1815, Nicodemus Griffith; 1816, David 
Pittsford; 1821, Edward Price, Edward Glynn; 1822, Thomas 
Hughes, Evan Davis, John Davis, etc. 

It has been said that the first thing a Frenchman does in a 
new country is to build a trading post; an Englishman builds a 
blockhouse, but a Welshman builds a church. It will be observed 
that a number of the Welsh families who settled in Welsh Hills" 
were also the pioneers of Beulah and Ebensburg, Penna. The 
year following their settlement at Ebensburg they organized a 
church which became the parent church of the Welsh Hills Bap- 
tist Church. The Beulah Church was a Union Church for the 
‘accommodation of all worshippers regardless of their denomin- 
ation. The prevailing spirit in the church, however, was their 
pastor and promoter of the colony, Morgan J. Rhys, who was 
a Baptist minister. Accordingly the tone of the church soon be- 
rcame Baptist and the church transplanted to Welsh Hills was 
‘Baptist. Nearly all the charter members of the Welsh Hills 
Baptist Church were members of the Beulah Church, and from 
‘the letters issued by the latter to members of the former, we find 
that not less than thirty transplanted their religious as well as 
‘their material possessions from Beulah to Welsh Hills. 





church at Beulah and for a time at Welsh Hills. Had a remarkable 
memory and is said to have committed to memory great portions of the 
Scriptures. Was very eccentric and becattse of a grievance on the build- 
ing of the Welsh Hills Church, declared he would never enter it again. 
He kept his word, but seated on a stump outside he listened to the ser- 
mons and joined in the services. He died July 6, 1848, and is buried in 
‘Granville. 

* Riley was the husband of Sallie Tilton, who was born in 1782 zt 
old Fort Tilton, afterwards Tiltonville, in what is now Warren town- 
ship, Jefferson county, Ohio. Her father, Joseph Tilton, was a member 
of the settlement at Fort Tilton in 1774. Joseph Tilton’s wife was Su- 
sannah Jones said to have been a niece of Captain Paul Jones of Revolu- 
tionary fame. She is buried at Indian Mound Cemetery at Tiltonville, 
and her monument reads, “Departed this life October 15th, 1838, aged 
88 years, 9 months and 20 days.” Her granddaughter, Susannah Reily, 
daughter of Jacob Reily, married Samuel G. Philipps, the son of Samuel 
J. Philipps. 
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No sooner had the settlement reached any considerable num- 
ber than the church was organized. This event took place Sep+ 
tember 4, 1808. The following were the constituent members: 
Theophilus Rees, David Thomas, Nathyn Allen, David Lobdell, 
Joshua Lobdell, Thomas Powell, Elizabeth Rees, Elizabeth 
Thomas, and Mary Thomas. The church worshipped at private 
houses until 1809, when a log church was erected. It was suc- 
ceeded by various structures until the present church was built 
in 1840. 








SHARON VALLEY. 


- The Welsh Hills Church has done a great deal toward keep- 
ing the people together in the faith of their fathers and has furn- 
ished a means by which the traditions of the race have to some 
extent been preserved. A very large per cent. of the population 
of the settlement have been church members and church goers, 
and the church has never failed of the active assistance of the 
best people of the community. 

Regarding education as the handmaid of religion the pioneer 
Welshman soon took steps to establish a school as early if not 
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earlier than the organization of the church. John H. Philipps ha+t 
been a school teacher in Pennsylvania and immediately upon his 
arrival in 1806 began to instruct the youth of the neighborhood 
at his cabin. He was the first teacher in the log school house 
erected in 1806. In 1825 “The Old Stone School House” was 
erected. This building is still standing, and is located about a 
mile and a half northeast of Granville. 

“The Old Stone School House” is as dear to the hearts of 
the people of Welsh Hills as Liberty Hall is to the American 














THE WELSH HILLS CHURCH. 


people. The school conducted here was large for a country 
school, sometimes numbering as high as sixty in winter and forty 
in summer. The building was abandoned in 1858, when a mod- 
ern school house was built in another part of the settlement. 
Before leaving Wales nearly every adult who settled on 
Welsh Hills had learned a trade and few, if any, were farmers 
before settling on the Hills. As a result.the Welsh pioneer was 
an awkward. but ambitious farmer. His success is due not to 
his adaptability to farming, but to his economy and thrift. He 
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was a small farmer and few undertook to cultivate so much as 
200 acres. He believed in reclaiming a small tract of ground and 
gradually extending his operations. Every grain was harvested 
and every garnered grain was saved. They were supporters of 
the temperance cause, and early in their denunciation of slavery.** 

Welsh Hills school contributed twenty-nine soldiers for the 
Union Army. Six soldiers of the War of 1812 and five for the 
Mexican War went from the settlement. . 

The Welsh Hills settlement comprises about 5,000 acres of 
land for the most part in the northeast quarter of Granville 














THE OLD STONE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Township, Licking County, Ohio, while a few hundred acres lie 
in McKean Township, in Newton Township, and still more in 
Newark Township. The land is very hilly, but not what could 
be called a rough country. The land is fertile for hilly land, and 





* A letter from the church to the Association in 1836 contains the 
following: “Resolved that this Association utterly abhors the vile system 
of slavery as practiced in the Southern States and recommends to all 
Christians to use every lawful and consistent means for the immediate 
and total abolition thereof.” 


Vol. ¥VI,—14. 
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is well adapted to stock raising, particularly sheep. Grain raised 
on the Welsh Hills is not so productive to the acre, but is of 
superior quality. 

The population has preserved its character as a distinctively 
Welsh settlement until very recent years, but in later years it 
has been gradually losing its distinguishing traits. The Welsh 
language was used generally throughout the community during 
the first generations, and in the church until about 1830, and after 
that but little. It is seldom heard today. 

The fact that the Welsh Hills was but a few miles from 
Granville and Denison University gave the Welsh boys an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their pronounced ambitions to secure an educa- 
tion. The great majority of the youth from the Hills have at- 
tended Denison University and a large number are graduates of 
that institution. 

RADNOR.’® 


This Welsh settlement is situated in Radnor Township, Dela- 





* This article is based very largely upon “The History of Radnor,” 
by B. W. Chidlaw. 

Benjamin W. Chidlaw was born at the Village of Bala, in North 
Wales, July 14, 1811, and was the son of Benjamin and Mary (Williams) 
Chidlaw. In 1821 his parents immigrated to America and arrived at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, the same year, where his father died a few weeks after their 
arrival. His mother purchased a small farm a few miles north of 
Radnor, where B. W. spent his boyhood days. In 1827 he attended an 
academy kept by Bishop Chase at Worthington. In 1828 he attended 
Kenyon College at Gambier. In 1829 he studied Latin and Greek under 
Rev. Jacob Little at Granville, preparatory to entering Ohio University 
at Athens. In November of that year he enrolled at that school and 
spent two years there, completing his junior year. In 1832 he entered 
Miami University at Oxford, where he graduated in 1833. He preached 
for some time and then took charge of the missionary work of the 
American Sunday School Union in Ohio and Indiana at which work he 
was engaged for over forty years. He was chaplain during the Civil 
War. After the war he continued his labor with the American Sunday 
School Union and traveled throughout the country. He made several 
visits to Wales. He wrote “The History of the Welsh Settlement at 
Paddy’s Run,” “The History of the Welsh Settlement at Radnor,” “The 
Story of My Life,” and contributed very largely to current periodicals. 
He has made many valuable contributions to Welsh History in Ohio. 
He died on the 14th day of July, 1892, in Wales, at Dolgelly, a had miles 
from Bala, his birthplace. 
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ware County, Ohio, and lies just east of the Scioto River, near 
the northwest corner of Delaware County, about five miles north 
of the city of Delaware. The pioneer of this settlement was a 
young Welshman by the name of David Pugh, who purchased 
land warrants for 4,000 acres of land, being the southwest quar- 
ter of Township 6, Range 20, of the United States Survey, from 
Dr. Samuel Jones, of Philadelphia, in 1802.”° 





RAPNOR. 


In 1802 Pugh rode from Philadelphia on horseback to visit 
his purchase. Upon his return to Philadelphia he arranged with 
Henry Perry, of Angelsea, South Wales, to make a settlement 
upon the tract. In the fall of 1803 Perry and his two sons, aged 
fifteen and thirteen, built a cabin on the land and occupied it dur- 
ing the following winter. In the early summer of 1804 Perry left 





*® David Pugh was from Radnorshire, South Wales, and landed at 
Baltimore in 1801. He is the ancestor of the numerous Pugh family of 
Columbus and vicinity. 
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the boys in possession of the cabin and returned to Baltimore 
after his wife and other children. 

In 1804 David Pugh again visited the tract and divided his 
land into lots of one hundred acres each and sold them to the 
following: Richard Tibbett, John Watkins, John Jones (from 
Wales), and Hugh Kyle and David Marks, from Pennsylvania. 
In 1805 the following families arrived from Wales: Evan Jenk- 
ins, David Davids, Richard Hoskins and David Davies. John 





RADNOR CEMETERY. 


Muller also came from Pennsylvania. In 1807 came David 
Penry and John Philips, brothers-in-law of David Pugh, Elenor 
Lodwig and children, Thomas, John and Lititia. In 1808 came 
Benjamin Kepler, Elijah Adams, Thomas Warren and John Foos, 

During the war of 1812, Radnor was a frontier settlement, 
and immigration was suspended. After the close of the war 
it was renewed again briskly and the following families arrived: 
Joseph Dunlap, Samuel Cooper, Robert and John McKinney, 
Obed Taylor, James and Matthew Fleming from Pennsylvania 


; 
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and Maryland; Thomas Jones, Ellis Jones, David E. Jones, Ed- 
ward Evans, John Owens, Roger Watkins, Watkin Watkins, 
William Watkins, John Humphreys, Humphrey Humphreys, 
Benjamin Herbert, Morgan D. Morgans, J. R. Jones, J. Jones, 
John Cadwallader, David Cadwallader, David Lloyd, John Da- 
vies, Mary Chidlaw, Robert and Stephen Thomas, from Wales. 
By the year 1821, nearly all the land in Radnor Township was 
taken up. 

Elijah Adams was the first Justice of the Peace in Radnor 
and held the office for many years. Thomas Warren opened the 
first tavern in 1811, in a log building 20 x 32 feet and two stories 
high. The first child born in the settlement was David Penry, 
Jr., and the second Mary Jones (Warren) in the spring of 1807. 

As in all Welsh settlements, 
the history of the settlements 
is the story of their religious 
and educational growth. The 
history of the family is one 
with that of the school and 
church. So it is in Radnor. 
Nothing in the story of this 
settlement attains the promi- 
nence of the story -of the 
school-house and the church. 

RADNOR BAPTIST CHURCH. From the earliest schools were 

conducted and the youth in- 
structed in the means available. In 1821 there were three log 
school-houses within the township, on the farms of John Philips, 
Ralph Dildine and Benjamin Kepler. In later years the number 
grew to fourteen, while the number of children enrolled became 
approximately three hundred. 


The first church organized in the township was of Baptist 
denomination. It was constituted May 4, 1816, with the follow- 
ing members: John Philips, Hannah Philips, William David, 
Thomas Walling, David Penry, Mary Penry, James Gallant, 
Elenor Lodwig, Daniel Bell, Reuben Stephens and Elizabeth 
Stevens. For two years they had no pastor. The earlier pastors 
were: 1818-1824, Elder Drake; 1827-1829, Jesse Jones; 1830- 
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1836, Thomas Stephen; 1836-1842, Elias George. The first 
church edifice was of logs and stood near the graveyard. In 1833 
a stone church was erected on the same site. In 1867 a brick 
church was erected and in 1903 the present beautiful brick church 
was built. This church has always been strong, and during its 
career has numbered close to 200, besides sending out several 
ministers and missionaries to other lands. At the present time it 
has a membership of about 150 and supports a vigorous Sunday 
School. 

Probably as early as 1808 the Methodist Church was repre- 
sented by an itinerant minister, who preached at the cabins of 











RADNOR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Henry Perry and Elijah Adams. A society of the church was 
effected in 1812 at the cabin of Henry Perry. It became con- 
nected with the Delaware circuit of the Ohio Conference. In 
1838 a frame church was erected and the church organization 
perfected. In 1858 a brick structure was erected. The present 
membership is about seventy-five. 

In 1820 the Welsh Congregational Church was organized 
at the cabin of John Jones (Penlan), with the following charter 
members: William Penry, Mary Penry, John Jones, Mary Jones, 
Margaret Morgan, D. Morgans, John A. Jones and wife. The 
first pastor was Rev. James Davies. He was succeeded by James 
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Perregrin, 1825; Thomas Stevens, 1827; Rees Powell, 1838; 
Evan Evans, 1853; Rees Powell, 1858; James Davies, 1863; 
Thomas Jenkins, 1870; D. A. Evans, John B. Davis, J. V. Steph- 
ens, and Benjamin Harris, the present pastor. The church was 
remodeled and refurnished in 1904. The present membership is 
about 200 and includes the majority of the descendants of the old 
pioneer families. 

The first Presbyterian Church organized in Radnor Town- 
ship was established in 1819 on the farm of James Dunlap, some 
distance from the Village of Radnor, near the Scioto River. How- 
ever, the Presbyterian Church was organized in the Village of 
Radnor in 1848 by the withdrawal of a number of persons from 
the Congregational Church. The church has not been very 
strong and at the present time numbers about seventy-five mem- 
bers. Rev. Henry Shedd was the first pastor and he was suc- 
ceeded by M. Jones, John Thompson, H. McVey, D. Wilson, J. 
Crouse and others. 

The Welsh Presbyterian Church was organized by recruits 
from those of the Calvinistic and Presbyterian faith, and in 1850 
a house of worship was erected. The pastors were Welsh-speak- 
ing ministers and the language was long employed in the services, 
especially in the Sunday School. In 1877 a brick church was 
erected. 

A review of the commercial history of Radnor settlement 
reveals nothing but the most substantial thrift, industry and 
prosperity. Radnor township is a beautiful farming district, 
unsurpassed for fertility, and is largely devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of grain. There is evidence of thrift and prosperity on 
every hand. Radnor village’ is but a small collection of homes 
about the school and churches. It is located amid a little cluster 
of elevated knolls, hardly rising to the dignity of hills, and is 
surrounded by broad fields and beautiful farms. No more cozy 
and home-like place exists. The farmers in the community have 
grown wealthy upon the products of their fertile fields and almost 
all the inhabitants of the village either own farms in the sur- 
rounding country or have sold their farms and are living in com- 
fort in the village from the proceeds of their sale. 

The township has no poor. All seem to be happy and pros- 
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perous. The Welsh language has about disappeared, although 
the Congregational Sunday-school has a class for the old people 
which is conducted in the Welsh language. 

Before leaving Radnor, mention should be made of the re- 
markably large number of soldiers who enlisted from this place 
in the Civil War. A list carefully compiled from the official 
Roster shows that they number no less than one hundred and 
sixty-one. When it is observed that with the present popula- 
tion, which is not less, and, no doubt, more than the township 
had in 1861, is not over 1,500 and the total number of electors 
is only between three hundred and four hundred, the fact ap- 
pears still the more remarkable. 


SETTLEMENT OF GALLIA AND JACKSON COUNTIES.* 


About the first of April, 1818, six families left their home 
in Kilkinin, Cardiganshire, South Wales, bound for Paddy’s 
Run,. Butler county, Ohio. The heads of these families were 
John Jones (Tirbach), John Evans (Penlanlas), Evan Evans 
(Tynmawr), Lewis Davis (Rhiwlas), William Williams (Pant- 
fallen), and Thomas Evans. After a perilous voyage of seven 
weeks across the great Atlantic, they arrived in Baltimore, Md., 
on the first day of July, 1818. Immediately after their arrival 
they arranged for two covered wagons drawn by four horses to 
convey them across the mountains as far as Pittsburg. When 
they reached Pittsburg they purchased a flat or push boat built 
for moving families, and embarked for Cincinnati. They under- 
took to manage the boats themselves, consequently their journey 
was beset with more than the usual dangers of such a voyage. 
They finally went ashore at Gallipolis to get provision and to 
enjoy the hospitality of the French settlers at that place, who, 
perhaps, on account of race affinity and sympathy, treated these 
British Celts very kindly. When they awoke in the morning they 
found that their boats had broken loose as a result of a storm 
that had arisen during the night. At this juncture the women 
rebelled and flatly refused to move on any further, and being at- 
tached to the Gallians, they were persuaded to abandon all hope 





*By Rev. W. R. Evans, Gallia, Ohio. 
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of reaching Paddy’s Run, and effect a settlement in a more con- 
venient point. Without delay these undaunted Welshmen went 
out to where Rodney now stands, to get work on the State road 
then being built from Chillicothe to Gallipolis. While thus em- 
ployed they were told of a fertile and healthy region a few miles 
further west, and were thus led to settle near the village of Cen- 
terville, now a part of Jackson county. The topography of the 
country resembled that of their native land, so each purchased 
land at $1.25 per acre. Immediately they began to hew out 
homes for their families in the midst of wild forests. Being un- 
accustomed and unskilled in the use of the ax, they found the 
work extremely irksome. They first built rude houses of round 
logs to dwell in, then with brave hearts they whacked away to 
clear a “patch” for the spring crop. It is impossible for their 
descendants to-day to even imagine the hardships and privations 
these sturdy pioneers endured. In 1829 David Thomas arrived 
from Wales, and in 1831 Lewis Hughes and Edward Jones came 
to the settlement. Thus about 15 years passed before there was 
any material addition to this colony, save a chance visitor from 
some other Welsh settlement. About 1833 Rev. Edward Jones 
arrived and preached to these Welsh pioneers in their native 
tongue, which was much relished. He soon returned to Wales 
and: wrote and published a pamphlet in which he described in 
glowing language the land and resources of Gallia and Jackson 
counties. As a consequence about the year 1835, and then on for 
ten years immigrants, principally from Cardiganshire, South 
Wales, came pouring into the neighborhood. They began to lo- 
cate at different points in all directions of the compass, over an 
area perhaps twenty miles in diameter, until the whole of Jeffer- 
son.and Madison townships were taken up, and extending to Rac- 
coon, Perry and Greenfield townships, in Gallia county, after- 
wards into Bloomfield, Lick and Coal townships, Jackson county. 
About this time, decade between 1840 and 1850, times were very 
hard. Because of the lack of knowledge of the use of the im- 
plements of husbandry, and because the soil was not very fertile, 
their crops were necessarily poor, and the market even poorer 
than the crops. Wages were extremely low —16 cents per 
day — and farm produce scarcely worth hauling to market. Oats 
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were worth but 8 cents per bushel and corn 25 cents. About 
1843 the father of the writer hauled shelled corn from near Cen- 
terville to Buckhorn furnace, a distance of 15 miles, and received 
for the same 25 cents per bushel in trade. How they managed 
to support their families is inexplicable to us now. Hogs 
brought at one time only one and a half cents per pound, after 
being driven about 20 miles to Gallipolis. But by undaunted per- 
sistency and frugality —every member of the family, from a 6- 
year-old child to the octogenarian — at work, they managed to 
drive the wolf away, and despite all obstacles, soon owned farms 
and stocks, and laid money away for the rainy day. And as the 
county is rich in limestone and iron ore, they began to invest 
their money in blast furnaces for the manufacture of pig iron, 
Jefferson and Cambrian furnaces being exclusively owned by 
Welshmen. The owners of Jefferson never allowed the furnace 
to be operated on the Sabbath day, and it was and is the most 
prosperous furnace in Southern Ohio. Its principal stockholders 
became the wealthiest citizens of Jackson county. The Welsh 
community in general was thrifty and well-to-do. Rarely do 
we find one of these immigrants and their immediate descendants 
in prison or the poor house. These early pioneers also appre- 
ciated the value of education, strived to obtain it, and urged their 


children to seek it. Evan Evans, one of the first settlers,.had - 


four sons, all of whom taught school in the winter season for 
quite a number of years. At one time — about forty years ago — 
twenty-one of the young men of Horeb Church were school 
teachers. At an early day the school houses were few and far 
between, and children had to wend their way often two or three 
miles, through thick forests, over rugged steeps and dashing 
streams, to these halls of learning. The school houses were of a 
rude, primitive style, built of round logs about 16x18 feet, with 
stick and mud chimney built outside, and a fireplace for burning 
logs six or seven feet long. The door had wooden latch and 
hinges, and sometimes it was made of clapboards. At the end 
was a row of window glass, or, oftener, oiled paper, to admit the 
light. It contained a puncheon floor, made of sapplings hewed 
upon the upper side. The benches were made of slabs or split 
logs, and, generally, too high for the feet of the little urchins to 
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reach the floor, and nothing to lean the back against. The writer 
has a distinct recollection of these barbarous seats. Here in 
these small, dusty, prison-like rooms the school master (they were 
not called teachers then) stood, and with rod in hand, savage 
looks, and gruff voice, crammed the three R’s into our hollow 
craniums. 


Historians are generally agreed that one of the peculiar na- 
tional characteristics of the Welsh as a people is religiosity. Even 
the ancient Druids possessed strong religious instincts, and were 
fond of poetry and music. These were the marked characteris- 
tics of the early Welsh settlers of Gallia and Jackson counties. 
The major portion of them came from near Aberystwyth, and 
had witnessed wonderful religious awakenings in their native land. 
They were mostly members of the Presbyterian, or, as it was 
called, Calvinistic Methodist church. Upon their arrival in this 
country they immediately erected a house of worship. If no 
minister could be procured they conducted prayer meetings and 
Sabbath schools in the chapel. In nearly every family there was 
an altar, and the parents as a rule spared no time nor pains in 
training their children in the way they should go, and in instill- 
ing into their minds the doctrinal tenets of the Presbyterian creed. 
They did this chiefly by the use’ of two catechism, viz., the 
“Mother Gift” (for juveniles) and the Instructor (Hyfforddwr). 
The last, written by the eminent Christian scholar and founder of 
the British Bible Society —the Rev. Thomas Charles, D. D., 
Bala, Wales. The first chapel that was built in the settlement 
was Moriah in the year 1836. It is situated about midway be- 
tween Oak Hill and Centerville, and about the center of the Welsh 
settlement. The church is in‘a flourishing condition to-day, and 
the Welsh language almost exclusively used. As the emigrants 
were pouring in from Wales, and spreading in all directions, new 
church buildings went up on all sides. The dates of the organi- 
zation of these churches are as follows: Horeb 1838, Centerville 
1840, Zoar 1841, Bethel 1841, Sardis 1843, Bethania 1846, Oak 
Hill 1850, Peniel 1874, Jackson 1880. Dates of organization and 
dissolution of extinct churches: Tabor 1848-1866, Bethesda 
1856-1880, Salem 1862-1879, Coalton 1881-1906. 

Several Congregational churches also were organized at an 
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early date of which we have no record. We think Oak Hill was 
the first, about 1840, Tyn Rhos 1841, then Nebo, Carmel, Saloam, 
Centerville, and recently Mount Pleasant. The Baptists erected 
four chapels — Oak Hill, Centerville, Bethlehem and Ebenezer. 

In the year 1836 Rev. Robert Williams arrived in the settle- 
ment and located near Moriah. He was a man of rare talent 
and strong personality. For fifty years he labored with assiduity 
and exercised the function of a prophet, priest and king to the 
cluster of the Calvinistic churches of the settlement. He was 
a counsellor and guide, and his word was almost regarded. as 
law. He doubtless exerted more influence than anyone else to- 
ward the intellectual, moral and spiritual elevation of his coun- 
trymen in the community in which he resided. The two other 
preachers that deserve special notice, on account of their abilities 
and long, faithful services, were Revs. J. W. Evans, Oak Hill, 
and E. S. Jones, Centerville. Each served the churches of the 
settlement for about half of a century. Other able and faithful 
ministers served the churches for shorter periods of time than 
those above mentioned. 2 

As to Congregational preachers, priority belongs to Rev. 
John A. Davis, on account of ability, influence and long service. 
Rev. Evan Davis, Tyn Rhos, stands next on the roll. 

We think that we can confidently affirm without fear of con- 
tradiction that no other settlement of Welsh or any other nation- 
ality have contributed so largely to the ministry, according to 
population, as the Welsh settlement of Gallia and Jackson. Here 
is the list: Daniel Evans, Richard Davis, J. W. Evans, J. T. Wil- 
liams, E. S. Jones, David Harris, D. D., John Rogers, R. H. 
Evans, J. P. Morgan, John M. Jones, W. Reese, D. J. Jenkins, 
David Thomas, M. A., John Lloyd, D. Jewitt Davis, M. A., W. R. 
Evans, Isaac Edwards, B. F. Thomas, Rowland Jones, D. Luther 
Edwards, S. Handel Jones, R. H. Evans, Jr., Alban Alban, Thos. 
D. Hughes, M. A., D. D., W. T. Lewis, D. D., John Davis, M. A., 
D. Ellis Evans, John L. Jones, Thomas Thomas, Evan Lloyd, 
Daniel Lloyd, Daniel Jones, Richard Davis, Thomas Davis, M A., 
Edward I. Jones, Dan I. Jones, John L. Davis, M. A. Columbus, 
O., Evan Rees, M. A., W. O. Jones, M. A., W. Isaac, Dr. Griffiths 


and others perhaps. Allow us here to give the names of a few 
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of the physicians reared in the settlement: Dr. Jenkins, Dr. 
Jenkens of Lima, Dr. Griffiths, Dr. E. J. Jones, Dr. Gomer Jones, 
Dr. Moses Jonés, Dr. Dan Jones (Dec.), Dr. Lewis, Cincinnati; 
Dr. Morgan, Coalton; Dr. Morgan, Jackson; Dr. Williams Jack- 
son, Dr. Davis, Venedocia; Dr. Alban, Columbus; Dr. Austin 
Edards, Dr. Evans (Dec.), Dr. E. Hughes (Dec.), Dr. J. W. 
Jones (Dec.). 

The most prominent among the educators are Prof. S. Mor- 
gan, W. T. Morgan, David Evans, instructor in Athens univer- 
sity, and Prof. J. H. Phillips, superintendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala. He, no doubt, is one of the leading educators of the 
South. In the list of lawyers we may name David Alban (Dec.), 
John L. Jones (Dec.), R. H. Jones, Judge D. Davis, Cincinnati ; 
Lot Davis, Ironton; Daniel Phillips (Dec.), Evan Davis, Gallipo- 
lis; John A. Thomas, Judge Benner Jones, John A. Jones, Cir- 
cuit Judge; Judge Everett Evans, Virginia, and Daniel Williams, 
editor of the Standard Journal and our consul to Cardiff, Wales. 

The Welsh also have figured quite prominent in the political 
arena. The following: is the list of Representatives: Capt. 
Evans, Dr. Williams, T. Lloyd Hughes, Robert Jones, Samuel 
Llewellyn, Lot Davis and Evans. Hon. Stephen Morgan was 
elected to Congress for three consecutive terms. Gallia county 
sent J. H. Evans to the State Senate. In both counties the Welsh 
have had their full share of county offices. The Welsh also by 
their vim, enterprising spirit and executive abilities, have been 
potent factors in the material development of Jackson county. 
In managing iron furnaces, coal mines and brick plants they have 
achieved great success. Quite a number that are now dead left 
quite a fortune, viz, Thomas Jones (agent), J. C. Jones and 
John Davis, and among the wealthiest men of the county to-day 
are David Davis and J. J. Thomas of Oak Hill, and Moses Mor- 
gan, Ed. Jones, Eben Jones and Ezekiel Jones of Jackson, and 
T. J. Morgan of Wellston. Thus we see that the few hundred 
Welshmen who came to the poor, hilly counties of Gallia and 
Jackson, needy and penniless, and strangers to the language, cus- 
toms and institutions of the country, have accomplished great 
work, and have contributed marvelously to the material, intellect- 
ual, moral and civic development of the above named counties. 
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Thousands of the descendants of these brave pioneers have scat- 
tered abroad into ever state in the Union, among them many 
teachers, doctors and lawyers and a score of preachers, and their 
influence is beyond human calculation. 


GOMER.” 


The first settlers of Gomer were the families of Thomas 
Watkins, James Nicholas and David Roberts, fourteen in all, who 
traveled in the fall of the year 1833 in wagons a distance of one 
hundred and forty miles from Paddy’s Run, Butler County, Ohio, 
and settled near where the village of Gomer now stands. At that 
time there was no road but the trails of the Indian run- 
ning zig-zag through the woods. Delphos was not in exist- 
ence and there were but a few small houses in Lima. A few 
American families had settled at Gomer previously, but these were 
the pioneers of the Welsh settlement. It was eighty miles to 
the nearest market, Sandusky. It took six days to go and return. 
A load of corn could be traded for a barrel of salt and a few 
groceries. In the year 1834 and the following year, came John 
Watkins, Evan Jones, John R. Jones and their families, and 
Joseph Griffiths, Thomas G. Jones, John D. Jones, David Evans, 
Rowland Jones, David Morgans, John Evans and John Stephens 
and their families soon followed. David Roberts and family left 
for Iowa soon after settling at Gomer.** 





"This article is taken very largely from the manuscript “History 
of the Welsh Church and Settlement,” by Josiah Jones, (Brynmair) sup- 
plemented by his son, Thomas H. Jones, (Ordnant) of Lima. 

= Thomas Watkins, who is entitled to be called the Father of the 
Gomer settlement, was born at Dalan Llanerfyl, North Wales, March 5, 
1804, and immigrated to America in 1826. He located at Ebensburg, Penn- 
sylvania for a short time and then went to Paddy’s Run where he married 
Jane Evans in 1831. In 1833 he removed to Allen County. He purchased 
160 acres of land at one dollar and a quarter per acre and very good 
land it was. At the time of his death he and his children owned 1,100 
acres of land in the Gomer settlement. Although a liberal supporter of 
the church from the first, he did not become a member until 1868. He 
‘died December 6, 1891, at the age of *eighty-seven. 

Jane Evans Watkins, the wife of Thomas Watkins, was born at 
Paddy’s Run in 1812. She became a member of the Congregational 
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In the year 1835 the first public religious services in the 
Welsh language were held in the neighborhood before an audi- 
ence of seven. In this meeting it was resolved to meet and hold 
prayer meetings on Sunday mornings at Thomas Watkins’ log 
house and Sunday School Sunday afternoons at Rowland Jones’ 
log house. Meetings were held regularly in this manner for four 
years. Beginning in the year 1839, John W. Thomas, of Lima, 
formerly of Llanidloes, North Wales, would occasionally preach 
at Gomer. 

The first log church was built in the year 1839. Joseph 
Griffiths, his wife, his son Thomas, his two daughters — Mrs. 
Thomas G. Jones and Mrs. John Watkins —and Mrs. Thomas 
Watkins and Mrs. John Stephens were among the earliest mem- 
bers. 

In the year 1839, services were held by the two brothers, 
Revs. John and Rees Powell, and also Rev. Morris M. Jones, of 
Radnor. In the year 1841 a log church was built in Gomer upon 
land given by James Nicholas, and the old pioneers worked faith- 
fully to complete the log church which, for the times, was con- 
sidered a well furnished building. Membership was increased by 
arrivals from Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Wales, so that at this 
time there were 15 members in the church and about 30 in 
the Sunday School. 

In the year 1844 Rev. D. W. Jones was installed as minister 
of the church. His ministry was successful and the membership 
increased in 1845 to 51. In the year 1848, William Jones and 
his family came from Tawelfan, North Wales, and Richard 
Breese and his family from North Wales, and in the following 
year Robert Griffiths came to the neighborhood. Before this time 
the Sunday School classes studied the English Bible, but after 
these families came the children studied the Word of God in the 
Welsh language. 

About the middle of the year 1850, Rev. D. W. Jones gave 
up charge of the church and it was without a pastor for two 





Church at that place April 14, 1834, and was married the same year. 
She was one of the fourteen constituent members of the Congregational 
Church at Gomer. She was the mother of thirteen children and died 
August 15, 1884. 
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years. In October, 1850, Josiah Jones (Brynmair), father 
of Thomas Henry Jones (the present Treasurer of Allen Coun- 
ty), and Llewellyn and Martha Jones, of Gomer, came into the 
neighborhood from North Wales. Mr. Jones was a man of 
many talents and a good Welsh scholar, of considerable literary 
ability and an able poet. Many of his poems and hymns are 
found in the Welsh hymn books and are sung in the Welsh 
churches throughout the land. He was secretary of the church for 
many years and his careful records of the church have preserved 
its full history. He was the author of a complete “History of the 
Welsh Church and Settlement” (written in the Welsh language) 
from the first settlers down to the time of his death in the year 
1887, and it is from this history that the facts and dates con- 
tained in this sketch have been taken. 

During the years 1850 and 1851 the church increased rapidly 
so that at the end of the latter year there were 150 members. In 
the year 1852 Rev. James Davies, of Cincinnati, was called, and 
he began his ministry in June, 1852. During his ministry, which 
continued for eight years, a new brick church was built and 
50 new members were added. In this year (1852) a Sunday 
School was started in Leatherwood, about three and a half miles 
west of Gomer, a branch of the Gomer church, 

In the year 1860, Rev. James Davies surrendered the church 
and in 1861 a call was extended to Rev. John Parry, of Big Rock, 
Illinois. In this year a new frame church was built at Leather- 
wood. Mr. Parry was very successful in his two years’ ministry 
and the church was increased in numbers by the addition of 67 
members. After the death of Rev. John Parry in 1862 the 
church had supplies for about two years and in 1865 gave a call 
to Rev. John M. Thomas, of Paddy’s Run, Ohio. Two new 
Sunday Schools were organized during the first year of his min- 
istry — one in the eastern part of the settlement and one north of 
Gomer — and ninety members were added to the church. The 
church had 300 members in 1868. 

Other ministers of the church were: Rev. .John Jones, of 
Shrewsbury, England; Rev. David Jones, D. D.; Rev. Mawddwy 
Jones, from North Wales; Rev. William Meirion Davies, of 
Caermarthen, South Wales; Rev. R. Lloyd Roberts, D. D. 
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The present minister is Rev. William Surdival, who is an 
excellent preacher and a fine scholar. The services Sunday 
mornings are in the Welsh language; -for the sake of the young 
people of the church the services on Sunday evenings are in Eng- 
lish. The younger generations seem to cling faithfully to the 
teachings of their parents and are very devoted to the church. 
From all appearances, when the old Welsh pioneers are gone to 
their rest, the services of the church will be all in English. 

“In one way it is a sorrowful thought that the pure Welsh 
language, has to die in this country. It is a fine, original, poetic 
language, as old as Gomer of the Old Testament; every word has 
its own meaning and there is no need of hunting lexicons for 
words as one has to do with the English language and I am glad 
that the colleges and universities of Wales are studying the old, 
pure, sweet language. Far be the day when the old Welsh lan- 
guage will be forgotten!” 

Other permanent members of the Welsh Congregational 
Church and of recognized standing in the community were Cad- 
walder’ Jones, William J. Jones, Richard W. Jones, Richard 
Price, Edward Peate, Sr., Joseph Watkins, Edward Jones, Rich- 
ard J. Morgans, John P. Morgans, Evan Williams, Zachariah 
Evans, Daniel Evans, Evan J. Davis, William J. Williams, Hum- 
phrey Tudor, John Bebb, Rowland Whittington, Thomas R. 
Jones, John E. Jones, Evan W. Jones, Israel Jones. 

In 1901, the Methodist church called “Hedding” was moved 
to Gomer and remodeled. Preaching is held at this church every 
other Sunday. In 1902, the Presbyterians bought a lot and built 
a neat modern frame church at a cost of about $5,000. Rev. John 
Roberts (Welsh), an energetic man, is their pastor. 

The village is well supplied with places of worship and the ° 
residences are all comparatively new and well finished in modern 
style. The people are nearly all members of the church, the 
majority still clinging to the first church established in the neigh- 
borhood. Here as in all Welsh communities they have grand 
church singing and the community supplies the neighboring cities 
with their leading singers and musicians. 

The Welsh people are located in all parts of Allen County, 





* Joseph Jones (Brynmair.) 
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and wherever found they are good citizens and prosperous, what- 
ever be their business or calling. They own their own land, their 
farms ranging from fifty to one hundred and sixty acres. They 
are more fortunate than some of their fellow-countrymen, for 
their seed fell among fertile soil and the lands which they occu- 
pied in pioneer days have proved to be the most fertile and valu- 
able in the neighboring country. Gomer and its neighboring 
settlement, Venedocia, are probably the wealthiest and most pros- 
perous Welsh settlements in Ohio. Gomer is a beautiful little 
village and is considered one of the neatest and cleanest in the 
State. It has three churches, two stores, a fine modern school 
building, township house, a blacksmith shop and many fine homes. 
Many retired farmers have erected beautiful and substantial 
homes in the village in order to be near the church. 

A number of prominent men have gone from the settlement, 
including the following: Hon. R. Edward Jones, Mayor of 
Shrewsbury, England; Rev. Thos. A. Humphreys, B. A., 
Scranton, Pa.; Rev. B. A. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio; Judge 
Ed. H. Jones, Hamilton, O.; Hon. J. C. Jones, Ottawa, O. 

This settlement has furnished a Representative to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Hon. R. E. Jones, M. D., who is also one of the 
leading physicians of the county, and has served as President of 
the large Pioneer Association from its first organization; also 
the following county officers, all of whom served or are serving 
two terms: A County Auditor, John W. Thomas; two Com- 
missioners, Joseph Griffiths and W. W. Williams; County. Sur- 
veyor, D. D. Nicholas; County Clerk, Thos. J. Edwards ; County 
Treasurer, Thos. H. Jones, who was also member and President 
of the Board of Education, Lima, O., for several years. 

This sketch would not be complete without some mention of 
the noted singers of this settlement who have helped to make their 
village famous for its song. We name the following: Ebenezer 
Davies and his two sons, Dr. John Davies and E. F. Davies; 
Wm. L. Jones and his musical family; Robert Peate and his mu- 
sical family; Miss Bessie Tudor, Miss Anna Bussert, Miss Leah 
Arthur, John F. Jones, Evan A. Evans, John G. Roberts, Miss 
Annie Roberts, Edith Jones, Wm. R. Jones, Thos. W. Jones, and 
a host of others. 
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In addition to the foregoing, Welsh settlements were made 
at Newburg, Cuyahoga County, Youngstown, Niles, Shawnee, 
Marietta and Venedocia, Van Wert County. The settlement at 
the latter place, was made shortly after that at Gomer and is next 
in importance to the settlement at Gomer. It has become prom- 
inent because of the refinement and musical attainments of its 
population and has preserved from the first the Welsh language 
and its traditions. In addition to the settlements mentioned, the 
Welsh people have contributed very largely to the population 
of different cities, such as Columbus, Cincinnati, Toledo and 
Cleveland. Several of the Welsh settlements, so called, have 
bordered upon and have merged into differnt villages. For illus- 
tration, the settlement of Welsh Hills has become identified with 
the Welsh population in Granville, where the Welsh people still 
maintain churches in which the Welsh language is used ex- 
clusively. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO. 








THE BATTLES OF THE MAUMEE. 


N. B. C. Love, D. D. 


Mounpb BUILDERS. 


Maumee! Thou art lovely and bright, 
As if blood had ne'er tinged thy waves, 
\nd pre-historic, tawny braves 

Had wrought no scene of hellish night. 


Why not a golden sunset smile, 
ien thy banks are clothed in green, 
\nd beauty adorns all the scene, 
n bathed in mellow light, the while? 


the early morn, 
\nd restful thy summer eve — 
which cannot deceive, 
d | not since Time was born. 


In ages gone thy bosom bore, 
Mighty men, who with spear and shield, 





N. B. C. LOVE, D. D And ax, which muscles strong could wield 
Against the foe in battles sore. 


They worshiped; how? what and whom? 
We know not, the sun, or starry sky, 
Or their dead, where deep shadows lie, 


Close by many a loved one’s tomb! 


‘Tis said, to expiate their sin, 
And to appease their gods, unseen, 
They practiced rites, cruel and obscene, 
And worshiped idols, with horrid din. 


They for ages held thy rich soil, 
Vast woodlands fit places for dreams, 
By many thickly shaded streams — 
And homes of plenty without toil. 


(228) 
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They were nature’s own, with. souls on fire, 
Who by their homes and altars stood, 
Mighty in muscle, of dreadful ire, 
Worthy patriots, royal in blood. 


Homes, where wives lovingly wrought, 
With dear ones at the rustic meal, 
And youths were old legends taught, 
While hearth-fire made each comfort feel. 


They wooed and won in youthful days, 
They prayed and wept o’er their dead, 
And chanted, as now, doleful lays, 
Feeling deep Superstition’s dread. 
Were they our brothers, migrating far 
Away from Babel’s sandy plains, 
Or Israel’s sons captured in war 
Of whom no historic page remains? 


Or were they from old China, vast, 
Or of Hindoo or Tartar race, 
Who by cyclonic storms were cast 


On Alaska’s ice-bound space? 


These aborigines thy valley filled, 
Their works abound from days of old, 
Made by this people, strong and bold, 
Whose destiny the heavens willed. 


Why this race extinct? when the end 
Of all its multitudinous host 
And greatness,’ pride and boast; 

Did Justice some pestilence send? 


Or did a warrior, savage race, 
By cruel strategic strength and skill, 
All this people with hatred kill, 
And try their greatness to efface? 


None were left to tell the story, 
None, monumental piles to rear, 
None, as captives, to serve with fear, 
None to boast of deeds of glory. 
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rt. 
INDIAN OccuPANCY AND Wakrs. 


Maumee’s vine-clad and verdant hills, 
Flowery plains and wooded lands, 
Were now owned by conquering bands, 
Dwelling by the murmuring rills. 


And many were the battles fought 
By these native and war-like clans, 
Blood failed to satisfy their demands, 
And joy by savage tortures sought. 

* * * 

True friends were they, but ghostly foes 
When hired by men from lands afar — 
*Christians (?) fond of gain and war — 

Dealing secret and deadly blows. 


* 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


For the Maumee a contest long 
Prevailed, between French and Briton — 
While records in blood were written — 
A war for gain, not right nor wrong. 


* o* * 


Tue Contest OF 1776 WITH BrITON. 


The Briton won, the Latin fled, 
The former true to king and crown, 
Expanded with power and renown, 
And became the Backwoodsman’s dread. : | 


He bought the aid of warriors red, 
To war against his kith and kin, 
Committing the century’s sin — 

Fostering savage hate, inbred. 


HAMILTON’s EXPEDITION AGAINST VINCENNES 


His fleet appeared with its protest — 
Freemen stood nor feared to contend, 
And their strength and means to lend 

To Freedom, throughout the Northwest. 





* Spanish, French and Indians. - - 
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The Briton soon .crossed the bay, 
And up the Maumee’s current strong, 
And up, and up, the Rapids long, 

. ’ Across the portage and away. 


Where a band for liberty stood, 
° ° Unconscious of invading foe — 

Nor dreamed of Briton’s secret blow, 
And were captured without loss of blood. 


Thus Vincennes the Briton held, 
Their aid to savage warfare lent, 
Wily foes on death’s mission sent, 
Whom the brave backwoodsmen repelled. 


Hamilton, leader of this host, 
Seemed to feel his work was complete, 
And all wete safe in this retreat, 

And what was won, could not be lost. 


* * x 


The news of the fall of Vincennes, 

. Stirred the blood of Virginia’s son; 

George Rogers Clark, the gallant one, 
Sought to make the foe make amends. 


Cold and winter winds, and forests drear, 
Frozen streams and snow-drift shrowd, 
Caused no Backwoodsman to fear, 
Or be the less of freedom proud. 


The drenching rains and howling blasts, 
The swollen floods and dangers thick,. 
Many weary ang other sick, 

Were forbidding and a heavy task. 


| When from forests and Ohio River, 
Winter ‘lifted his frosty hand, 

They were ready to deliver 
The Northwest from old Briton’s hand. 





mn Down the Ohio they floated fast, 
The current strong with spring-time rain — 

Up the Wabash — crowned at last — 
The victors at Vincennes remain. 
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For more than two decades of years, 
Many were the conflicts known. 
The sturdy pioneers, with fears 
Inured, to daring deeds had grown. 


The redmen and the white alike, 

Were skilled in forest wars and strife, 
And sought by craft and guile to strike 

A blow and end a human life. 


Around the camp-fires of the red, 
Warriors told of bloody deeds, 

And as they the flames with fuel fed, 
So fed on thoughts that murder breeds. 


In the log cabins the winter fires 

Glowed, and gave out their warmth and light, 
And sitting around, soldier sires 

Fought over battles with delight. 


The mutterings of war were heard, 
In the wigwam and cabin home, 

All were eager, yet full of dread — 
The inevitabie having come. 


The voice for war, for contest sore — 
Warriors rampant with passions strong — 

Seething sounds which to hell belong, 
Echoed along Maumee’s wooded shore. 


The tribes elate with battles won, 
Had no ear for the voice of peace, 
They purposed that the work begun, 
Their combined efforts should increase. 


BATTLE OF ““FALLEN TIMBER.” 


Along the Rapids the red men came, 
Equipped, from every village clan, 
And Little Turtle known to fame, 
To bravely lead, and wisely plan. 


* * * 


* For two decades of years there were wars with British and Indians. 








1776-94. 
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Anthony Wayne, victor before — 

Friend of peace by kindness had tried, 
Until he could do nothing more, 

While the chieftains his power defied. 


Soldiers hopeful and well drilled, 
Quickly down Maumee’s banks passed, 
And bravely doing whate’er he willed, 
They put to rout the foe at last. 
The red men stoutly fought, then fled, 
Nor withstood Wayne’s brave rushing host — 
Hundreds soon lay wounded or dead — 
Their all they staked, the battle lost. 


* * * 


Lost the chieftain and warrior old, 

Men of might, natives of the soil — 
Men deserving lay dead and cold — 
Horrid the sounds of war’s turmoil. 


The night came on, the full moon shone, 
Bright stars twinkled in the blue, 

The wounded moaned, the dead lay prone, 
The victors did more than they knew. 


After the battle, in the homes of the red, 
Were widows with wailing drear 
Over loved ones, missing or dead — 
Their wildwood life had lost its cheer. 


In the moon’s pale rays 
An Indian mother prays: 
O! night wind, hear my cry 
My all is gone to-night, 
Gone the joy and delight — 
O why my brave one die? 
Who will bring in the food 
From prairie and the wood? 
The white men do not care 
But drive us everywhere — 
O Great Spirit, hear my cry — 
My face I lift to thee, 
O Help! my helper be! 
* 


* *x 
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The ardent warriors who braved 
The dangers of the bloody fight, 

Lay where the rushing waters laved, 
Or found shelter in speedy flight. 


The tribes of the aborigines 
Were broken by war’s crushing wheel, . : ‘ 
And were prostrate upon their knees, 
And their defeat were made to feel. 
* * * 
After this carnival of woe, 
None were moved to lead the clans 
To meet again the redmen’s foe, 
With gallant hearts and bloody hands. 


Not Little Turtle,* who had won 
And scattered the invading whites, 

Not Tecumseh; his race was run, 
Valiantly fighting for his rights. 


Not the tall Crane, the wise Tar-he, 
Nor the Delaware, Pee-kee-bund, ee 

Not Grand Glaize King, Teta-boksh-kee, 
Nor Buffalo, Kish-ho-pekund. 


Not the White Loon, Wa-pa-man-gwa, 
Not Sha-wa-no-way, Tha-pa-ma, 
Nor the brave, Sha-me-kun-me-sa, 
Nor Little Fox, The-Acoo-la-tha. 


IV. 


Wayne's TREATY, 1795. 





The Sachems and head men of war, 
Heard the Great Spirit’s warning voice 

To end the strife, both near and far, 

That all, red and white, might rejoice. 













The same Great Spirit spake to Wayne, 
Who, brave in war, was yet urbane, 

Helpful as the summer rain, 

And toward fallen foes humane. 















* These are among the signers of Wayne’s Treaty at Greenville, 1795. 
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He invited the tribes to send 

Their men of renown to Greenville, 
That to a treaty they might lend 

Their might, influence and good will. 


Fort Greenville with palisades strong, 

Was manned with soldiers tried and brave, 
Who in danger had suffered long, 

Nor wished the hatchet in the grave. 


The old forest eked strange and weird, 
As thousands native to the soil, 

Before, buoyant and brave, now feared 
Wayne and his army to embroil. 


Braves of a dozen tribes each night 
Sat in order around each fire, 

And discussed, which, peace or fight, 
Hold our lands or westward retire? 


Their prophets and statesmen had learned 
That Backwoodsmen who had won, 

To them Fate had his favor turned, 
And that their efforts were all done. 


They heard strange sounds in forests deep, 
As they lay in their restless sleep, 

Ghosts of warriors old, talking low, 

“No longer in the warpath go.” 


They were the ghosts of friends and foes, 
Who had brought to each other woes, 
But now had canceljed all the past, 
And had peace, that shall ever last. 

* aa * 


Upon the ample camping ground 
These noble red men sat around 
Their smouldering fires, while the stars of night 
Twinkled brighter with pure delight. 
& * * 


Fort Greenville stood strong in defense, 
Sure in the protection given 

All within, willing to recompense 

The red men, in warfare riven. 
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In it were guns that had stood 

In the front, in many a fight, 

And vet’rans guarding day and night, 
The fortress unstained with blood. 


Here virgin soil as from the hand 
Of God; here former foes, now friends ¢« « 
Meet, and enjoy what friendship sends, 

And passed the wampum as its band. 


Beyond the fort, but in its range, 
A council-house with ample space 
Stood, assembled a council strange, 
Sachems, wise and brave, in their place. 


Within this rustic house, circling round 
A fire which burned both day and night, 
Sat these braves, by word of honor bound 
To seek the truth, and do the right. 


Wayne kindled the great council fire, 

And kept the embers all aglow, 

So that each brave chieftain should know 
That the Great Spirit could inspire. 


And with them were the victors strong, 
Who in battle gave blows that told, 

But gave what to brave hearts belong, 
To the vanquished, kindness untold. 


Some chieftains claimed the land their own, 
Which their fathers held in ages past, 

That the harvest they had sown, 

Should for them forever last. 









While around, the white wampum belt 
Was passed, silence reigned o’er all — 
It was like a funeral pall — 
Each for his people’s welfare felt. 






Wayne addressed these Aborigines, 
Saying, his desire was for peace, 
That cruel war should forever cease, 

And this would the Great Spirit please. 
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Washington, he said, was their friend, 
And the Americans the same, 
That all should bear this sacred name, 
And to help others, efforts lend. 


His kindly hand they should see, 
Filled with blessing and fraught 
With good, for which all had fought, 
And all should safe and happy be. 


Fairly had the treaties been kept 
By the whites, through all the lands, 
Paying fairly the Indian clans, 

Who had their golden harvest rept. 


“For peace” was Blue Jacket and Tarhe 
Newcorn, “Keep the hatchet out of sight,” 
Massas, “Give us the morning light, 

Forever Jet us brothers be.” 


Thus the strong sons of bravest sires, 
Whom Harmar and St. Clair had met, 
Meeting Wayne, their sun soon set; 

Now are humbled at council fires. 


No more such a strange scene shall meet 
The eyes of soldiers, scouts and spies, 
And braves; no brighter sun arise, 

Warriors, brave, to cheer and greet. « 


The Treaty of Peace received the signs 
Of the chiefs of, many battles sore, 
Pledging to war with whites no more, 

And keep to treaty bounds and lines. 


All who signed were always friends, 
And true to every promise given, 

And ever proved that honor binds 
Those unholy war had riven. 


Gen. Wayne bade each chieftain good by, 
Saying, “These lands to us were ceded 
By the English, but we have heeded 

Your claims and from you we'll buy, 
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“And fully pay and none defraud, 
You, our brothers, shall have your share 
Of annuities, and land anywhere, 

And none permitted to maraud. 


“With this soft white linen* I cleanse 
The blood from all your bodies, strong, 
And your graves shall be kept among 
Us, and we ever live as friends.” 


Tarhet again gave all to see 

The pipe of peace; a hatchet took 

“To keep in a secluded nook 
Until buried beneath the sea.” 

a * * 

The Sachems and the braves had gone, 
Their great work for peace was done. 
The summer wood heard their soft tread 
As through shaded ways they were led. 


Led by paths through the flowery grove, 
Where often they were wont to rove — 
When seeking the wild beast’s retreat — 
With watchful eye and silent feet. 


Led by the Maumee and her streams, 

The land of beauty, like fairy dreams, 

To their wigwams, and villages fair — 

Finding their loved ones sheltered there. 
* * cs 


V. 

Dark forebodings of coming war, 
And to the third of men ruin dire, 
Pestilence, disaster and fire; 

+*Above all a burning star. 


tThe earth quaking, the hills fall down, 
Sulphurous steam, and oozy slime 
Burst forth from some lower clime, 
And multitudes in waters drown. 


“Wayne took a large white handkerchief and passing slowly around touched 
the head of each. 

+ Tarhe with hatchet and pipe of peace followed Wayne. 

+* Great comet hung in the sky for weeks. 

* Earthquake in Mississippi valley — felt all over the Northwest and South. 


Destruction of life and property. 
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Consternation and general gloom 
O’erspread valleys of the lakes, 
;Reaching afar, to southern brakes, 

°With fears of coming judgment doom. 


Again by the Maumee the campfires gleamed 
In ravines, hiding their flickering light, 
From Indian prowlers of the dreary night, 
Who only of bloody deads planned and dreamed. 


The bold backwoodsmen, equipped, northward came, 
Up the streams, across portage-swamps and down 
To the Miami, of old and great renown, 

Their country’s rights and honor to reclaim. 


{Northward to the River of eventide, 

Where their leader, without a soldier’s pride, 
§Gained to himself ignominious fame, 

And a name forever covered with shame. 


The cry “To arms,” rang from every mouth; 
From Lakes of the North to Gulf of the South; 
From states in the East where often before 
The broad fields had been drenched with gore. 


* 


Of the heroes of a hundred years ago, 
None, to-day, stands higher than Harrison, 
As organizer, commander, gifted one, 
Whose plans Proctor failed to overthrow. 


He quickly found a familiar forest 

Of noble trees, standing high, and far out 

A promontory, where had hid his scout, 
Who scanned eastward, northward and the west. 


The soldier woodmen’s axes of shining steel 
A thousand strong, rhythmic music made 

, Along the ice-bound forest’s dreary glade, 
Prophetic of the blows their foes should feel. 





* Premonition of the war of 1812. Theater burned in Baltimore, 75 burned. 

° General religious fanaticism and excitement. This year general uprising 
of Indians. 

Detroit River. 

§ Gen. Hull. Gen. Hull’s surrender. > 
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The frozen earth yielded to pick and spade, 
Deep trenches dug, and embankments strong, 
And high traverse through the fort along, 
And bastions, and bomb proof deeply laid. 


Brave, patriotic defenders of our land, 

Within Ft. Meigs made a firm and valiant stand. 
Not Proctor’s demands nor Tecumseh’s bands, 
With midnight whoop and bloody hands 

Could intimidate. No patriots ever fought 

More bravely, and more fully the welfare sought 
Of Freedom from a tyrant’s kingly sway, 

And that they might be the nation’s strength and stay; 
They came from the homes of the Central West, 
Where they had been with wholesome lessons blest, 
By parents used to toil and anxious care, 
Provident, helpful, living on plainest fare. 

Into the warp and woof of their being was laid, 
The strength of generations which had made 

Their lives famous in defense of liberty, 

Both at home, and in lands beyond the sea. 


Proctor’s men had fought where thousands fell, 
3riton cause and laws with them fared well; 
As soldiers excelling in the battle’s throes, 
Solid, fearless before whate’er might oppose. 


To Ft. Meigs succor came, and sad defeat — 
A part who fought victors first, then retreat 
And capture by red allied savage foes 
Whom Proctor approved, when Tecumseh arose 
And to the cruel commander gave rebuke, 
Because he his unarmed pris’ners forsook. 
* * * 
The savage tribes gloomily hied away, 
And Proctor too, no longer dared to stay. 
While very soon at the battle of the Thames 
Harrison and his men won honored names. 
* * * 


The old world soldiers slain, their graves unknown, 
How shall their nation their fate bemoan? 

And a shaft erect and deeds of valor tell, 

And who strew fragrant flowers when they fell? 


* * * 
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And the Aborigines whose modes of strife, 

Barbarous forms of taking human life, 

E’en to them the unprejudiced must give, 

In this fair land, the fullest right to live. 

Why not, this was their home and hunting ground, 

Where their droves of roaming cattle were found, 

And gentle deer in herds, and lonely bear, 

And useful beasts and birds ev’rywhere. 

They in childhood walked in paths where feet 

Ages past had run, friends or foes to meet; 

Fain would we gather the ashes of the men 

Who, though savage, yet were kind when 

Compared to many, though white, yet were cruel, 

Whose hate to their deeds of blood added fuel. 

We know there were good men in all the tribes, 

Whom naught could change, not even costly bribes. 
* * * 


In this age when we boast of love and peace, 
And pray that all wars may ever cease, 

Living on the soil enriched by the blood 

Of the valiant soldiers who have stood 
Arrayed in the panoply of war, and strong, 
Fighting, each for the right, not the wrong — 
Should not we, who look to-day upon this scene, 
Rejoice that a monumental pile* shall screen 
Their memory from the dust, once for all, 

And in coming years their valor recall? 








*The monument to be erected at Ft. Meigs by legislative appropriation, 1906. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, MARCH 22, 1907. 


The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society was held in the Library 
and Museum Room of the Society, Page Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at 2:00 P. M., March 22, 1907. The following mem- 
bers were present: 

Judge J. H. Anderson, Columbus; Mr. George IF. Bareis, 
Canal Winchester; Mr. A. J. Baughman, Mansfeid; General R 
Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; Hon. M. B. Bushnell, Mansfield; Mr. A. 
B. Coover, Columbus; Hon. Albert Douglas, Chillicothe; Dr. D. 
H. Gard, Columbus ; Hon. J. W. Harper, Cincinnati; Mr. Fred. J. 
Heer, Columbus; Rev. |. FF. King, Columbus; Rev. N. B. C. Love, 
Perrysburg; Prof. J]. D. H. Mckinley, Columbus; Prof. C. L. 
Martzolff, Athens; Prof. W. C. Mills, Columbus; fion. Jos. H. 
Outhwaite, Columbus; Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus; Mr. J. S. 
Roof, Ashville; Hon. D. J. Ryan, Columbus; Dr. William Shep- 
ard, Shepard; Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus; Prof. G. F. Wright, 
(berlin. 

Messages of regret because of their inability to attend the 
meeting were received from: Prof. Martin R. Andrews, Mari- 
etta; General T. M. Anderson, Vancouver, Wash.; Prof. J. H. 
Beal, Scio; Mr. R. E. Hills, Delaware; Prof. B. F. Prince, Spring- 
field: Judge R. R. Sloane, Sandusky; Hon. Lewis T. Schaus, 
Newark: Mr. Z. T. Smith, Upper Sandusky; Dr. H. A. Thomp- 
son, Davion. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, General 
Brinkerhoff, who, on taking the chair, made some brief remarks, 
complimenting the activity and prosperity of the Society during 
the past year. He regretted that more Life Members had not been 
added to the membership and exhorted the Trustees to exert them- 
selves in securing new members. He also spoke earnestly of the 
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need of the Society for greater accommodations and expressed 
the hope that the bill now pending in the legislature for a build- 
ing might result in a reality. The President then invited Mr. 
George F. Bareis, First Vice President, to the chair and re- 
quested him to preside during the remainder of the meeting. 

Secretary Randall was called upon for the minutes of the 
previous meeting, held June 9, 1906. In order to save time he 
referred to the minutes of that meeting as published in Volume 
I5, pages 355 to 376, inclusive. He stated that the minutes of 
that annual meeting were taken verbatim and were incorporated 
in his bound volume of the proceedings of the Society, but they 
were entirely too lengthy for reading at this meeting. The mem- 
bers of the Society were familiar with the condensation of those 
minutes as printed in the fifteenth annual publication of the So- 
ciety. The reading of the minutes in original detail was dis- 
pensed with, and the minutes as printed in Volume 15 were 
adopted as the correct minutes of the meeting. The Secretary 
stated that the last year of the Society did not present as much 
business as is usual, owing to the fact that at the last Annual 
Meeting the Constitution was changed so as to bring about the 
Annual Meeting in March, rather than in June. The meetings 
of the Executive Committee had been fewer in number as the 
committee was summoned only when business of sufficient im- 
portance, required its consideration. 

At this point in the proceedings Governor Harris, accom- 
panied by Hon. Albert Douglas, entered the room and a recess 
was taken to enable the members present to meet and greet the 
distinguished gentlemen. Upon the meeting being again called 
to order by Mr. Bareis, Governor Harris was called upon for re- 
marks, and spoke in substance as follows: 


“GENTLEMEN:—JI have accepted your invitation to be 
present really for the purpose of getting better acquainted with 
you and not for the purpose of making any remarks. I brought 
a gentleman with me who will do the talking, or will do it so 
much better than I that I feel I should not take his time. I sup- 
posed the governors had been in the habit of meeting with you 
gentlemen, and under that impression I felt it a duty to come 
up this afternoon. Nobody is more interested from a distance, 
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I can assure you, than I have always been in the object of your 
Society. I appreciate the great work that you are doing and I 
am thankful that we have gentlemen in Ohio of ability who are 
willing to devote their time and their energies and their resources 
along the line of your work. It certainly speaks well, for you 
who are willing to devote your time in this way, especially when 
all you get out of it is the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
doing something for the state of Ohio. Now I have only a few 
moments to stay, in fact, I ran away from my office to come 
here; I have persons waiting to see me at the Executive Office 
on public business. I have not had time to prepare a speech. 
For that reason, gentlemen, I wish to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you, and ask you to excuse me from making 
any extended remarks. Again, | thank you.” 

The Vice President expressed the pleasure of the members 
present over the good wishes extended by the Governor, saying 
“We are glad he is our friend and do not doubt that when we 
need his assistance, he will extend us the same so far as he rea- 
sonably can. We seem to stand well with the members of the 
legislature, and now with the friendly sympathy of the Governor, 
we ought to have no fears for the future.” 

The Vice President extended an invitation to the Hon. Albert 
Douglas, Congressman-elect from the Eleventh Ohio district, to 
address the meeting. Mr. Douglas said: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society: — It would 
be hard for me to express the pleasure I enjoy in being with you 
this afternoon. I object to being called a guest of this Society, 
for I am a Life Member and have taken great interest in its. 
work for the past many years. I have not had the opportunity 
to say it to you before, but I do not believe there are many people 
in this state who take much deeper interest in the history of this 
great state than Ido. Perhaps I may be pardoned if I seem to be 
somewhat personal when I say that the third of next September 
will be the one hundredth anniversary of the coming of my grand- 
father as a settler in this state. He and his brother secured a bit 
of land in what we now know as the Firelands, which land was 
presented to the two brothers by their father, who lived in New 
London, Conn., and who received it from the state of Connecticut 
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for his services in the Revolutionary Army. My ancestors were 
therefore closely identified with the growth and development of 
our splendid commonwealth. When your. Secretary urgently in- 
vited me to be present to-day and be prepared to say something 
to the meeting, J replied that I had not prepared any special 
speech for the occasion, but that I might say something on the 
subject close to my heart, and that is the erection by this Society 
or by the state through this Society of a statue to the memory’ 
of our first territorial governor, who was so influential in the 
organization of our state, namely, General Arthur: St. Clair; his 
memory has never been fittingly commemorated in Ohio. You 
will recall that at the Centennial Celebration, held in Chillicothe, 
in 1903, I had the honor of introducing a resolution committing 
the Society to that project. It met the approval of Governor 
Nash, and was unanimously endorsed at one of the great meet- 
ings on that occasion.””’ Mr. Douglas then paid an eloquent trib- 
ute to the life and services of Arthur St. Clair. Space will not 
permit our inserting the address here, but elsewhere in this Quar- 
terly, or the July Quarterly, will be found his address in full. 
Mr. Douglas’s remarks met with hearty applause from his hearers. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Meetings of the Executive Committee were held: June 30th, 1906, 
in the Directors’ Room of the Ohio State Savings & Loan Association, 
Outlook Building. At this meeting the compensation of the salaried 
officers of the Society was determined. Hon. J. H. Beal, Scio, was 
elected Trustee in place of Mr. W. H. Hunter, who died June 20, 1906. 

Mr. Randall here made sotne remarks relative to the death of 
Trustee Hunter, alluding to the great loss the Society had sustained 
in his decease, and stating that an extended notice of his death and 
his services to the Society appeared in the Editorialana for the July 
Quarterly, 1906, page 384. 

September 30, 1906, in the Directors’ Room of the Ohio State Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. Standing sub-committees for the ensuing year 
were appointed as follows: 

Big Bottom Park — Messrs. Martzolff, Prince and Bareis. 

Finance — Messrs. Wood, Ryan and Bareis. 

Fort Ancient — Messrs. Prince, Harper and Martzolff. 

Jamestown Exposition — Messrs. Mills, Wright and Prince. 
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Museum and Library — Messrs. King, Wright and Mills. 

Publications — Messrs. Ryan, Randall and Wood. 

Serpent Mound — Messrs. Wright, Brinkerhoff and Randall. 

The contract heretofore existing between the Society and Mr. War- 
ren Cowen, as Custodian for Fort Ancient, was renewed for two years, 
beginning with August 1, 1906, and ending August 1, 1908, the cor- 
ditions of the contract being ‘the same as those previously obtaining be- 
tween the parties. 

January 8th, 1907, held in rooms of the Society at Page Hall, Ohio 
State University, purely routine business transacted. , 

February 28th, 1907, held in rooms of the Society at Page Hail, 
"Ohio State University, determination of the date of the annual meeting 
of the Society — namely March 22, 1907. Appointment of a committee to 
audit the books of the Treasurer. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Since the last Annual Meeting, the Society has issued the Quarterlies 
for July, 1906, and October, 1906, which two Quarterlies completed Vol- 
ume 15 of our annual books. A large edition of that publication was 
bound in book form, to be used as requirements demanded. The Quar- 
terly for January, 1907, was devoted exclusively to the proceedings 
of the Croghan Celebration, held at Fremont, August 2d, 1906. It makes 
a most valuable contribution to the literature of our Society and the 
historic lore of our state. An extra edition of this Quarterly was issued 
in separate book form for the Fremont authorities, who originated and 
managed the celebration. The people of Fremont were greatly pleased 
with the co-operation given them in their celebration by our Society. 

Fhe re-printing of the volume containing the proceedings of the 
Ohio Centennial at Chillicothe, as provided for in the appropriation bill 
of the legislature for 1906, has been completed. The edition consists of 
about nine thousand copies. From this edition fifty copies each were 
sent to each member of the present legislature and numerous copies 
have been supplied to various state officials and newspaper correspond- 
ents entitled to them, in accordance with the provisions of the bill. The 
cost of this edition was $4,000, appropriated for that specific purpose 
by the legislature. 

The appropriation bill for 1907 provided $9,600 for the re-printing 
of the annual publications — 1 to 15 inclusive — each member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to receive ten complete sets boxed and delivered at the 
expense of the Society. Those books are now being re-printed and will 
be prepared for shipment according to the provisions of the bill, in some 
sixty days. 

The publications of our Society increase each year in relative value 
and it is doubtful if any state historical society is doing as much toward 
the dissemination of historical knowledge as is our Society. The Quar- 
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terlies are sent to some 350 of the leading newspapers of the state, which 
feature of our work is greatly appreciated, the newspapers giving us 
generous and complimentary notices and often re-printing entire articles, 
all of which goes to bring us to the notice of the reading public, in- 
crease interest in the work of our Society and multiply our intends 
and influence. 

JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


It will be recalled that on May 22, 1906, Governor Pattison, ap- 
pointed the Ohio Commission for the Jamestown Exposition, which com- 
mission consisted of Messrs. C. Clive Hanby, Wauseon; Ernest Root, 
Medina; John P. Given, Circleville; George W. Knight, Columbus, and 
B. W. Campbell, Cincinnati. The legislature appropriated the sum of 
$75,000 for the Ohio exhibit at the said exposition. The Ohio Com- 
mission, accorded $2,500 of this sum to the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society for an archeological exhibit at Jamestown. What 
the Society is doing for the fulfillment of this expenditure Professor 
Mills, Curator, will duly state in his report. 


BUILDING PROJECT. 


Since the last Annual Meeting there has of course been no change 
in the actual status of the question of a building for our Society. The 
subject, however, has been much agitated and discussed by the other 
departments of state interested directly or indirectly therein. When the 
new commission for the codifying of the state laws was appointed and 
organized for business, it was found that there was no room for them 
in the State Capitol building or the annex known as the Judiciary Build- 
ing. Governor Harris was much surprised to learn of the overcrowded 
condition of nearly every department. This state of affairs aroused the 
Governor’s interest in some sort of a project, either for a new building 
or an addition to one of the buildings now on the Capitol Square. The 
Secretary of this Society had several interviews with the Governor upon 
the subject. The Governor expressed himself as. being thoroughly con- 
vinced that something must be done by the state to relieve the congestion 
and incidentally expressed much interest in the situation as to the State 
Library’ and the State Archeological and Historical Society. The situa- 
tion is being somewhat more aggravated by the fact that the University 
authorities are beginning to express the necessity of their having por- 
tions of the space now occupied by our Society for purposes of the 
University. It seems almost certain that the next session of the legis- 
lature will take some action in this matter; just what that will be in 
view of the factors which enter into the problem, it is now hard to 
tell. The Secretary had an interview with Mr. McGrew, President of 
the State Library Commission, and the latter stated that the Library 
Commission were bound to have extended quarters for the library and 
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were more than ever desirous of co-operating with our Society in some 
sort of a united effort. 

At the annual convention of the Ohio State Library Association, 
held at Portsmouth, October 24-26, 1906, at which were present a large 
representation of the librarians from various cities of the state, the fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced, and adopted without opposition: 

“The Ohio State Library has outgrown the rooms assigned to it 
in the State Capitol and its present crowded condition demands the 
relief that can be afforded only by more commodious and accessible 
quarters. Provision for this urgent need is made in Senate Bill No. 195, 
which authorizes the erection of a building for the use of the State 
Library and the State Archzeological and Historical Society. We heart- 
ily favor this bill, or any other that will accomplish its purpose, and 
earnestly request its adoption at. the coming session of the General As- 
sembly.” 

The building project has been the subject of consideration at the 
various meetings of the Executive Committee of the Society, but owing 
to the complicated situation, the Trustees have felt that it would hardly 
be wise to make any great effort in any specific direction until the rela- 
tion of the wants of the Society to the other departments having like 
needs, could be learned. Certain it is that the Governor is very much 
interested in the welfare of our Society and may be counted upon as 
being friendly to our success in some building project. Probably the 
matter had better be left without definite action until the next meeting 
of the legislature, when the situation can be diagnosed. 


ITINERARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


The Secretary, on special invitation by the authorities in charge 
of the occasions in question, represented the Society as follows: 

August 2d, 1906, attended Croghan Celebration at Fremont, Ohio, 
being one of the speakers. , 

August 3d, 1906, delivered the address at the unveiling of the 
Greenville Treaty Tablet, at Greenville, Ohio. 

August 8-18, 1906, visited the battle-ground of Tippecanoe, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, and spent several days in the Library of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Madison, Wis., examining the original manuscripts 
pertaining to Ohio history, with special reference to data concerning 
Ohio Indsans. 

September 10th, 1906, delivered the address at Maumee City, on 
the occasion of the anniversary of Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie, ob- 
served by the Maumee Valley Historical Association. Subject: “Char - 
acter of the American Soldier.” 

October 12, 1906, the Secretary proceeded to Cincinnati and from 
that city on the following day, Saturday the 13th, he escorted to Serpent 
Mound a party consisting of Senator E. A. Hafner, Senator Isaac E. 
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Huffman, Senator John W. Harper, Mr. Hafner, Mr. F. W. Hinkle 
and Mr. J. M. Ochiltree, Dean of the Cincinnati Y. M. C. A. law school. 
Senator Hafner is chairman of the finance committee of the senate and 
Senator Huffman is secretary. The party proceeded to the mound by 
way of Peebles, where a careful examination of the Serpent Mound 
park and the care given the same by the custodian was made. The day 
proved one delightful in weather and the party were much pleased with 
the condition of the mound and the care being given it by the Society. 
It was suggested a tower should be built near the tail of the Serpent 
as an observation platform from which the entire mound could be seen 
and studied. 

October 18th, 1906, delivered an address before the State Convention 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, held at Marietta. Subject: 
“Contest for Race Supremacy in the Northwest Territory.” 

February 6th, 1907, spoke at the banquet of the Michigan Sons of 
the American Revolution, held at Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Subject: “The 
Fleur de Lis in the Northwest Territory.” 

Invitations to represent the Society at banquets held in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and ‘elsewhere were declined because conflicting 
‘duties prevented an acceptance. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS. » 


Since the Annual Meeting of the Society, held June 30th, 1906, the 
Executive Committee has elected to Life Membership, the following per- 
sons: 
Mr. Z. T. Smith, Upper Sandusky. 
Mr. W. S. Hayden, Cleveland. 

Prof. Martin R. Andrews, Marietta. 
Hon. Judson Harmon, Cincinnati. 
Hon. Josiah Morrow, Lebanon. 
William H. Jones, Columbus. 

Mr. T. B. Bowers, Columbus. 

Mr. Frederick W. Hiitiile, Cincinnati. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEES. 


September 17, 1906, Governor Harris re-appointed as Trustees of 
‘the Society for three years, Colonel John W. Harper of Cincinnati and 
Rev. N. B. C. Love of Perrysburg, whose terms expired in February, 
1906. They will serve until February, 1909. 

‘February 28, 1907, Governor Harris appointed the Hon. Myron T. 
Herrick Trustee for three years in place of Hon. M. S. Greenough, whose 
term expired February, 1907, and who declined reappointment because of 
removal of residence to New England. The Governor reappointed Prof. 
Martin R. Andrews, Marietta, to succeed himself. The terms of Messrs. 
Herrick and Andrews will continue until February, 1910. 
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REPORT OF CURATOR. 

I hereby submit my Report upon the Museum and Library for the 
year ending February Ist, 1907. 

As stated in my last report all the available space for exhibition 
purposes in the Archzological Museum had been occupied by new cases 
and as much of our collections as possible was placed on exhibition at 
that time, consequently I have not been able to place on exhibition during 
the past year a single new collection because we have no space left for 
that purpose. In spite of this difficulty many specimens and some col- 
lections have been donated or loaned to the Museum. 

During the year we have received from Mr. T. B. Bowers a fine 
collection of archzological specimens representing the central and eastern 
portions of Ohio The collection is made up of a number of typical speci- 
mens of stone axes, celts, arrows and spear points and a number of very 
valuable pieces, among the most interesting of which is a spear point 
found in the Black Hill region. Across the body of this spear there 
appears to be a crevice containing a nugget. of gold. In the collection 
are a number of unfinished objects of slate which greatly add to our 
collection of unfinished specimens, for it has been our purpose to collect 
not only various types of specimens in the state but to secure specimens 
exhibiting the various stages in their manufacture. 

Mr. Wilbur Stout of South Webster, Ohio, has sent us two con- 
signments during the year. Three or four years ago he donated a small 
collection to the Museum and since that time. has not failed to send 
from one to three consignments annually. Mr. Stout is ever on the alert 
collecting specimens in the vicinity of South Webster, Scioto County. 

During the year Mr. Almer Hegler of Washington C. H. has sent 
two consignménts to be added to his collection presented last year. The 
collection made by Mr. Hegler comes from Fayette County. Mr. Hegler 
is a very industrious and successful collector. 

Mr. C. P. Thompson of Columbus has also added to his collection 
in the Museum by donating a large number of specimens secured in the 
eastern part of Franklin County and the southern part of Delaware 
County. 

Mr. H. C. Miller of Jackson, Ohio, has presented a fine collection 
of pottery taken from the rockshelters of Jackson County, which are so 
numerous in that section of the state. Mr. Miller collected these speci- 
mens by personally exploring several of these rockshelters. 

During the year the field explorations were conducted in the western 
part of Ross County in the Paint Creek Valley at the Seip group of 
mounds. THe work was very successful and I have for your inspection 
a collection of photographs taken of the mound before work was begun 
and at almost every stage in the examination of the mound. The season 
was so rainy it was almost impossible to work upon the mound and the 
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question of securing labor to carry on the explorations became most 
perplexing. As the end of the season approached we were able to secure 
more men, but as it was then so late and the rains continued, we felt 
that it was not advantageous to carry the work further and we ceased 
with the expectation of returning at the first opportunity for the comple- 
tion of the work. 

The Seip Mound is one of great interest and represents three sep- 
arate and distinct charnel houses, two of which we examined and from 
the photographs you will see the outline of the house and can readily 
discern the manner in which the house was filled with the dead. The 
burials are similar in every respect to those of the Harness Mound and 
the artifacts taken from the graves are also similar though many new 
features have been found in these artifacts. For instance, one of the 
large copper plates showed that it was composed of three distinct pieces 
of copper, first the main sheet of copper and then a plate of thin copper 
placed on each side. This construction was quite plain as the edges of 
the plates were turned over the sides and hammered down. 

Other interesting specimens discovered, not before found in any of 
our explorations, were large perforated teeth of the alligator. These 
were not found in abundance, only four specimens so far have come from 
the mound. While the graves were made in every respect similar to those 
of the Harness Mound, many of them were very large. The largest is 
12 ft. 2 in. in length by 4 ft. 4 in. in width and contained two burials, 
one on each end of the platform. The portion of the mound left un- 
examined is very high, being fully eight feet in height and we expect 
to find it very rich in remains. 

The Library shows 2,935 bound volumes recorded in the accession 
book. This does not include any of the exchange publications and we 
now have on hand the accumulation of almost a year and a half of these 
publications to be sent to the bindery. 

At the present time it is easier for us to store these unbound vol- 
umes than to take care of them when bound. We need more room for 
the Library and Museum. 

My report upon the Harness Mound is completed and is now in the 
hands of the printer and will be published in the April Quarterly which 
you will receive in due time. The entire winter has been taken up in 
preparing models for the Jamestown Exposition. Some of these models 
are left unpacked for your inspection. The greater part of the exhibit 
is now packed and ready to ship to the exposition at Jamestown. 

I wish to thank the officers and members of the executive committee 
who have aided me in many ways to make my work pleasant and agree- 
able. 

* * _ 

As Chairman of the Jamestown Exposition Committee I beg leave 
to report progress in the proposed display at Jamestown. 

The space allowed for the Archzological Exhibit is a little more 
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than 1500 square feet in the new fire proof building which is now under 
construction. 

It is the purpose of this Committee to place on exhibition the best 
possible collection that can be made from our resources at hand with a 
little help from a few collectors who have been kind enough to loan us 
specimens to be exhibited in connection with our own collection. 

We propose to exhibit the results of our explorations in the field 
and to that end we have prepared a number of cases showing the results 
of these explorations. In all some ten or twelve cases are used for this 
purpose. Some four or five cases are used for displaying type specimens 
in Ohio. 

We have also prepared a model of Fort Ancient and one of Serpent 
Mound Park. These models have not been shipped and are here for 
your inspection. We also prepared a model of Harness Mound showing 
the manner of explorations and the arrangement of the graves together 
with models showing the various forms of graves found in this mound. 

We expect to ship the collection next week and my latest informa- 
tion from the Secretary of the Ohio Commission is that we are expected 
to be on the Exhibition Grounds by the first of April. 

Very respectfully submitted, 


W. C. MILLs. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER FOR YEAR ENDING 
FEBRUARY 1, 1907. 





RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand February 1, 1906.............ccceccccccecsers. YQGBB ZS 
cee MMIII NINN a ooieid 3. kon sina owls vl Sewanee ee 140 00 
EO PEON © GING ia oo cd nis a owed vue deen odieaiee sees 81 00 
NN UN i aaa alee areca vind oo newer oa pardon oe eee ota bie 65 97 
IN care) lo Saw Saar oe saree es eae Aaa ‘8 50 
NIN Sees i he oo Gs wh cigs Uw nig eee Acciona a CR PE 221 65 
Jamestown Exposition. Commission... .. 0.0000 cc cicccscceses 500 00 
From State Treasurer — 
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| GRE RE AO A EN e Seer 
EXPENDITURES. 
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Care Pt. Ancient and UNpTOVEMENIS « ..o.6 occ ns cccccvccccccies 521 40 


Care Serpent Mound and improvements..................-.-.. 319 14 
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ee DOU TONE, 5. oi Slap Ac ecewee aes $127 70 
Expense of Trustees and Committees. .............ccccccccccecs 383 60 
RS: OE Ro, pclae seeunaunag eee onan 127 05 
NE RI Shai ease Ce ies os Spo Warde Cee ee hated edn epee eae erates 14 25 
Postage ad wh dicen dies waice tie Hise bean aioe ane 95 94 
EI GI EEG oes sine aie sae eidnd da LS Ae oe es 679 94 
NS dint ao oti tava a ae ed ee de 1,742 18 
SNES... TOE CREOES ie ossihdis oid ko Sa bbc ewe we aeeseleveee ee 
I TONNE 215 ios ciss oni on Darema eae dower eames Tae 34 50 
EE COD. ois ci ecicaawaddve ds ehunerveerebmene une 23 50 
Prema GE TICaserer 6: BORE. 2. ois cc Sacids sis dc eee ns dashes 15 00 
Se PND oo 555 Soc siesta kcisens bndsgaeeisibae bane eae ale 9 34 
‘Seameterred te. Parensmatt Pudi soc cccccasvcccdevccessse 431 00 
Balance on hand Febrwaty 1,. WO60 oo ic csccccccscc sat séieveense 1,827 12 

WO i eknsod sabbadesiabswa aoe etere esata eee 


The Permanent Fund now amounts to $4,890.00. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. Woop, Treasurer. 


Following the Treasurer’s report the Chairmen of the various 
special committees made brief reports concerning the departments 
of the Society’s work over which they had charge. For lack of 
space, we do not give their reports in full. The Committees and 
their Chairmen were as follows: 

Big Bottom Park, Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Chairman ; Fort An- 
cient, Prof. B. F. Prince, Chairman; Serpent Mound, Prof. G. 
Fred. Wright, Chairman; Museum and Library, Rev. I. F. King, 
Chairman; Jamestown Exposition, Prof. W. C. Mills, Chairman 
—the latter report was embodied in the report of the Curator. 
The report for the Finance Committee was embodied in the re- 
port of the Treasurer, and that of the Publication Committee 
was incorporated in the Secretary’s report. 

Professor Wright in making the report for the Museum and 
Library Committee paid high tribute to Professor W. C. Mills, 
saying: “The Society and the state is to be congratulated in 
continuing to have Professor W. C. Mills as Librarian and Cura- 
tor. He is faithful and competent, and he is well informed and 
enthusiastic in his department.” 

Under the head of miscellaneous business, Mr. Albert Doug- 
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las introduced the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Society earnestly appeals to the General 
Assembly in favor of the passage, at its next session, of Senate 
Bill No. 195. We submit that the work being accomplished by 
this Society and the fine collection of books and archzological 
specimens, now on hand, more than justify the erection of a per- 
manent home for the Society as contemplated by the above bill. 


Professor Martzolff urged at some length the propriety and 
advantage to the Society of offering prizes to the children of the 
public schools for essays on subjects in Ohio history to be desig- 
nated by a committee of this Society. This policy had been pur- 
sued by the Sons of the Revolution of Ohio, with much success. 
Such a scheme would increase the interest not only of the pupils 
but also the teachers throughout Ohio in the history of our state 
and permit our Society to exert a direct influence upon the edu- 
cation of our pupils. This plan met with hearty endorsement by 
the members, and it was referred to the Executive Committee 
for their consideration and action. 

. The proposal for an excursion under the auspices of the 
Society to Serpent Mound, sometime during the coming season, 
was also referred to the Executive Committee for its action. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


The meeting then proceeded to the election of Trustees. 
Those whose terms expired at this meeting were as follows: Gen- 
eral R. Brinkerhoff, Hon. D. J. Ryan, Rev. H. A. Thompson, 
Hon. J. H. Beal and Hon. M. D. Follett. Upon proper motion and 
second, the meeting authorized the chair to appoint a committee 
of three on Nomination of Candidates for the position of Trustee. 
The committee appointed were Messrs. E. F. Wood, C. L. Mart- 
zolff and N. B. C. Love. Said committee retired for consultation 
and later reported to the meeting the following names as suc- 
cessors to the Trustees retiring, General R. Brinkerhoff, Hon. 
D. J. Ryan, Rev. H. A. Thompson, Hon. J. H. Beal and Mr. 
A. J. Baughman. Without discussion, the Secretary (Randall) 
was authorized by vote to cast the ballot of the meeting for the 
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above named gentlemen as Trustees. The Secretary cast the bal- 
lot as instructed, and the five men designated, were declared 
elected as Trustees of the Society to serve for the ensuing three 
years, ending at the Annual Meeting in IgIo. 

Mr. Wood, in making the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, stated that the committee further desired to recommend 
that General R. Brinkerhoff be elected by the Society President 
Emeritus for life. Such action he thought would be justified 
because of the long and valuable’ services of General Brinkerhoff 
to the Society. The original Ohio Archzological Society was 
organized in 1875 at the home of General Brinkerhoff, who was 
one of the three original organizers. Further, General Brirker- 
hoff has been a member of the Ohio State Archzological an: 
Historical Society since its organization in 1885, and had been 
its honored and active President since 1893. After many expres- 
sions of approval and of tribute to General Brinkerhoff, the vote 
was unanimous that he be elected as proposed, namely, President 
Emeritus for life. General Brinkerhoff, with much feeling, 
briefly acknowledged the honor so unusually accorded him. 

The meeting of the Society then adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


Immediately following the Annual Meeting of the Society 
came the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees. This board 
as constituted in accordance with the action just taken by the 
Society in its Annual Meeting, is as follows: 


TERMS EXPIRE 1908. 


me, Fh. iis 52 Ss Bi ee ee 
Oe a eee aS ee Conan ree Delaware. 
Coal... Danes Teme OWGO sb os :s)s05s Sane esc eteasednkseeears Columbus. 
Riek, ©. Ei rites ors ceded biwieccdaenes Athens. 
Pres. Gs ee 556 ccs ascitic nee Oberlin. 


De ee I aos ss sa ai ee en ee ee Canal Winchester. 


en.) WAR Se Pee in oho 55 Seon pwc omes Springfield. 
i TO oo os saat Oto ees ites eww eee Columbus. 
a: Te, a BR is 60 os seal i eivacie tiene Sandusky. 


ee ae A a MART 
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TERMS EXPIRE 1910. 


ee Ee Ee 
ON Oe OE on cc bic cick pacaeste eb anneee Jessa weweon Scio. 
General R. Brinkerhoff............cccccccccccccccccece es Mansheld. 
ee RE Se rh ee Pn ae waked eta Seo Columbus. 
ee es a I os ovine veces ccccaneesucuss anne 


APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR. 


TERMS EXPIRE AS INDICATED. 


Prot, TF F. Peer Bein oo cc ccncctccccccvnccions 1908 
Bee Be Fe, ov ciocaccticcaccawetsonrens 1908 
ee: Be. Oe Ga Ee IES Src ca cacccscvconssaces 1909 
Fiom. J. We. Biarper,, COemnGlhs co.cc. cisctsiecccencsess 1909 
Fion. Myron 'T. Herrick, Cleveland... ....0<csecccesses 1910 
Prot. Martm R. Andrews, Marietta. .... 006 .ccsccsevaces 1910 


Of the above Trustees, the following were present: J. H. 
Anderson, Geo. F. Bareis, A. J. Baughman, R. Brinkerhoff, J. 
W. Harper, I. F. King, N. B. C. Love, C. L. Martzolff, E. O. 
Randall, D. J. Ryan, E. F. Wood, G. F. Wright. 

Secretary Randall called the meeting to order. Mr. Bareis 
was requested to act as presiding officer. The meeting then pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing vear, and the 
officers elected unanimously, were: 

General R. Brinkerhoff, President ; 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright, Second Vice President ; 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright, Second Vice President; 

Mr. E. O. Randall, Secretary and Editor ; 

Mr. E. F. Wood, Treasurer ; 

Prof. W. C. Mills, Curator and Librarian ; 

To act as members of the Executive Committee, in addition 
to the above officers, who are members of that committee ex-ofh- 
cio, there were chosen: Messrs. Harper, King, Martzolff, Prince 
and Ryan. The Executive Committee, therefore, now stands is 
follows: Messrs. Bareis, Brinkerhoff, Harper, King, Martzoiff, 
Mills, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Wood and Wright. 

Upon motion and vote it was decided to refer the determin- 
ation of the compensation of the salaried officers of the Society 
to the Executive Committee. The meeting of the Board of 
Trustees then adjourned. 
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NEW TRUSTEES. 


On February 28, 1907, Governor Harris appointed Hon. Myron 
T. Herrick Trustee of the Society to serve for three years. This appoint- 
ment will certainly meet the hearty approval of 
the members of the Society as few governors have 
taken the active interest in the progress and wel- 
fare of our Society that Governor Herrick did 
during his encumbency. The readers of the 
QuARTERLY will doubtless be interested in a brief 
sketch of Mr. Herrick, as his career is an il- 
lustrious example-of a struggling Buckeye boy and 
a most successful Ohio man. He was born at 
Huntington, Lorain county, Ohio, October 9, 1854, 
his parents being Timothy R. and Mary L. 
Herrick. His father came from a Massachusetts 
family of colonial origin. His grandfather, 
GOV: HERRICK. Timothy Herrick, was one of the early pioneers 
of Lorain county and an American soldier 
in the second war with England, as his great-grandfather was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. Governor Herrick therefore descends from 
doubly patriotic stock. Myron was educated in. the district school at 
Huntington, the union schools of Wellington, and later was a student 
in Oberlin College and the Ohio Wesleyan University. He was prac- 
tically self-educated, sustaining himself in collegiate studies by engaging 
in various occupations, such as assisting on the neighboring farms and 
acting as book agent. In 1899 Ohio Wesleyan University in recognition 
of his former connection with that institution, conferred upon him the 
emeritus degree. At the age of tHirty-one Mr. Herrick took up his resi- 
dence in Cleveland, where he entered the law offices of J. F. & G..E. 
Herrick, being admitted to bar in the year 1878. He was successful in 
his chosen profession, which however, in a few years became secondary 
to his business and financial enterprises. He became especially profici- 
ent in the banking field, served as chairman of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers’ Association and became largely identified in vari- 
ous manufacturing, industrial and building projects in Cleveland. He 
reorganized the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co., placing the property 
upon a paying basis. His first vote was cast for President Rutherford 
B. Hayes in the Fall of 1876, at which time Mr. Herrick became inter- 
ested in politics. He was a member of the Cleveland City Council in 
(257) 
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1885, and accepted re-election at the close of his first term. He was 
delegate to the National Republican Conventions of 1888, 1892, 1896 and 
1904, and was elector-at-large from Ohio upon the presidential ticket 
in 1900. He served as a member of the Republican National Committee 
and also upon its advisory board. President McKinley offered him the 
United States Treasurership and later the United States ambassadorship 
to Rome, but both of these offices were declined. He was also offered 
the ambassadorship at Rome by President Roosevelt, which he declined. 
In 1893, he was a member of the electoral college of Ohio, cast his vote 
as such member for the election of Benjamin Harrison, who at that time 
was defeated by Grover Cleveland. Mr. Herrick was preliminary chair- 
man of the convention which named William McKinley its candidate for 
governor of Ohio. He was a member of Governor McKinley’s military 
staff. In 1886 he was elected secretary and treasurer of the Society for 
Savings in Cleveland, one of the largest institutions of its character in 
this country, and in 1884, upon the death of the president, Samuel H. 
Mather, he succeeded to the presidency of that society. His manage- 
ment of the vast affairs of that institution was phenomenally able and 
creditable. In the Fall of 1903, he was unanimously made the choice of 
the Republican State Convention for the office of governor and in the 
ensuing election was triumphantly elected. His career as governor of 
our state is recent history. As Mr. Herrick is still a young man, un- 
doubtedly other higher official honors await him should he choose to 
again enter political life. As previously intimated, the governor took 
unusual interest in the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, 
being the guest of honor of the Society upon its excursion to Fort 
Ancient, June 3, 1905. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society, held March 22, 1907, as 
duly recorded in the proceedings of that meeting elsewhere in this 
QuarTerRLy, Mr. Abraham J. Baughman was 
elected Trustee to serve for the ensuing three 
years. Mr. Baughman for many years past has 
been deeply interested in the work of this Society, 
having contributed much material of great value 
to the columns of its publications. On January 
1, 1903, he was elected to Life Membership. Mr. 
Baughman was chosensby the Executive Committee 
as one of-the delegates to represent the Society 
at the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, held at Chicago, December 28, 29 and 
30, 1904. Mr. Baughman, both by heredity, in- 
clination and training, belongs to the historical 
class of literary workers; Ohio history has 
especially been the field of his labors for 
the best part of his life. He is the only son of Jacob and Elizabeth 
(Cunningham) Baughman, was born in Richland county, Ohio, in 1838. 
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His grandfathers — Abraham Baughman and Capt. James Cunningham— 
were among the earliest settlers of Richland county. Mr. Baughman 
taught school and read law in his earlier life, and upon the breaking 
out of the Civil War he responded to President Lincoln’s first call for 
troops, joined the 16th Ohio Infantry and served under Gen. George B. 
McClellan, in the West Virginia campaign of 1861. Upon the expiration 
of that term of service, he enlisted for three years in the 32d Ohio In- 
fantry, and served in the 17th Corps, Army of the Tennessee. He was 
discharged for physical disability before the expiration of his term of 
enlistment. 

The greater part of Mr. Baughman’s life has been spent in the 
newspaper business. He was associated with Gen. R. Brinkerhoff on the 
Ohio Liberal newspaper in the early seventies. He has edited and pub- 
lished papers of his own in Mansfield, Canal Fulton, Medina and New 
Philadelphia. He has served on the staff of the Marion Star and the 
Steubenville Gazette and edited the Ohio Democrat at New Philadephia, 
in 1895-6. 

Mr. Baughman was a clerk in the United States Senate during the 


49th Congress and wliiiz in Washington acted as correspondent for New 
York and Chicago n°wspapers. After his return to Ohio, he devpted 
his time to literary «.d historical work, his specialty being feature articles, 
historical, reminis¢.t and literary in character. For years he has been a 


voluminous writer and has always found a fair market for his products. 


He is a member of McLaughlin Post G. A. R. He is a member of the 


Mansfield Lyceum, and has been its secretary for a number of years. 
Through his efforts the Richland County Historical Society was organ- 
ized in 1898, and he became its secretary. He is the secretary of the 
Mansfield Association of First-Call Troops. 

Mr. Baughman is a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, having been a member of the Mansfield parish for over forty 
years. He is a trustee of the American Institute of Civics, and also of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial building at Mansfield. Upon the 
creation of the Mansfield Centennial Commission he was appointed its sec- 
retary. He is now engaged in writing its literature and has charge of 
its bureau of publicity. At the unveiling of the Johnny Appleseed monu- 
ment, November, 8, 1900, at Mansfield, Mr. Baughman delivered the 
address of the occasion which was copied in whole or in part by the 
leading newspapers and magazines of- the country. In 1900, he wrote a 
Centennial history of Richland county, a volume consisting of over 800 
pages. It was published by the Lewis Publishing Co., Chicago. In 1902, 
Mr. Baughman re-published “Philip Seymour, or Pioneer Life in Rich- 
land County,” to which he added an historical appendix. 
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DISCOURSES OF REV. RHEES. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. George A. Katzenberger, president 
of the Greenville (Ohio) Historical Society, we have received duplicate 
copies of two discourses by Rev. Morgan John Rhys, delivered at Green- 
ville on July 4 and 5 respectively in the year 1795, before the officers. 
and army of Major General Anthony Wayne. 

Rev. Morgan John Rhys, or, as it is also printed, Rhees, was born 
in Graddfa, Llanfabon, Glamorganshire, South Wales, December 8th, 
1760. When he delivered the addresses in Greenville, he was less than 
thirty-five years of age. The pamphlet containing his address and calling 
him “The Welsh-Baptist hero of civil and religious liberty of the eight- 
eenth century,” was compiled by John T. Griffith, a Baptist pastor, in 
Pennsylvania. The pamphlet contains excerpts from his diary, and the 
part of particular interest to us is the following: 


“After having spent about two months in Georgia and 
South Carolina, he came to Kentucky and then crossed the 
Ohio River to East Greenville, where he addressed the United 
States Army and about six or seven hundred Indians, on July 
4th and 5th, 1795 (see Oration and Altar of Peace). He left 
East Greenville about July 10th on his return tour and came 
via Kentucky and Virginia back to the northern states. He 
gives a graphic description of his journey on his mare Prim- 
rose, as he called her, and preached at many places along this 
route.” 


AN ORATION. 


Delivered at Greenville, Headquarters of the Western Army, North- 
west of the Ohio July 4th, 1795, by the Rev. Morgan J. Rhees. 


Illustrious Americans! Noble Patriots! You commemorate a glor- 
ious day —the Birthday of Freedom in the New World! Yes, Columbia, 
thou art free. The twentieth year of thy independence commences this 
day. Thou hast taken the lead in regenerating the world. Look back, 
look forward; think of the past, anticipate the future and behold with 
astonishment the transaction of the present time! The globe revolves on 
the axis of Liberty; the new world has put the old in motion; the light 
of truth, running rapid like lightning, flashes convictions in the heart of 
every civilized nation. Yes the splendor of American remonstrance has 
fallen so heavy on the head of the tyrant that other nations, encouraged 
by her example, will extirpate all despots from the earth. 

O, France, although I do not justify thy excesses, I venerate thy 
magnanimity. If the sun of thy liberty has been eclipsed by a blood- 
thirsty, Marat and a saturnine Robespierre, if their accomplices, the sons 
of faction, will darken thy horizon, the energy of the nation, the un- 
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‘paralleled success of thy armies, like a mighty rushing wind, will scatter 


the clouds and drive them from thy hemisphere. The sun of liberty 
will return with healing in its wings! Yes, its genial rays will restore 
the swooping spirit of the distressed, and give new energy to the cham- 
pions of freedom. Invincible Frenchmen, go on! Having laid your 
hands to the plough, look not back until the soil of Europe is made 
a proper fallow to receive the seeds of emancipation. 

The popish beast has nearly numbered his days; the vasal king, 
emperors and princes who have deivged the earth with blood, under their 
malign influence, shall soon take their exit with him to the same pit of 
destruction. Nor shall those potentates who have thrown off his yoke 
to ape his authority escape the punishment due for their crimes. They 
have, under the mask of mammonism riveted the chains of slavery two- 
fold faster than Charlemagne had it in their power. However, when the 
sons of liberty will make a strong pull, a long pull and a pull all to- 
gether, the brass bars, the iron gates, the gold and silver chains of des- 
potism must be broken. Combined Sons of Freedom! go on until every 
bastile on earth, with the infernal dungeons of the ocean, are destroyed 
like the Parisian prison. 

Batavians and Belgians! rally to the standard of your deliverers, 
assist them to carry their conquests to the citadel of Rome that the tree 
of liberty may be planted once more on the banks of the Tiber. If the 
Court of Byzantium should be inimical to your progress, tell the monster 
Mahomet that the flag of freedom shall soon fly on the ramparts of 
Constantinople. 

Neither the Ottoman Porte nor the infamous Catharine can long 
withstand the energy of freemen. Let them meet the haughty tyrant of 
the north in the fertile fields of Poland, and the vassals of that unhappy 
country shall be restored to liberty and equality. The Greeks and the 
Romans will then know that the fire of freedom is not extinguished. 

Whilst I behold it kindling in every quarter of the globe, where 
shall I turn my eyes first? O, My Country! My Country! My heart 
bleeds, my eyes become ‘a fountain of waters when I think of thy fate. 
Ichabod may be written upon all thy borders, for the glory is departed! 
How is thy bright gold become dim? How are the sons of Liberty, the 
pearls of the nation cast into prisons and banished o’er the seas? O, 
my countrymen! my countrymen!* how long will you be duped by a 
dogmatic administration which seems determined to destroy not only 
their own nation, but to mark their footsteps with devastation and blood 
wherever they go. 4 

Infatuated Britons! I feel for your insanity, although four thou- 
sand miles from your coasts. Twenty years have elapsed since your 
American brethren have given you a practical example to resist despot- 
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ism. Have they not emphatically told you that no government has a 
right to taxation without a free and equal representation? 

Ancient Britons! awake out of your sleep! Open your eyes! 
Why are your tyrants great? Because you kneel down and cringe to 
them. Rise up—you are their equals! If you cannot rise, creep to the 
ocean and the friendly waves will waft you over the Atlantic to the 
hospitable shores of America. If you cannot attain liberty in your own 
native country, “where liberty dwells, call that your country.” Embark 
then for the Western World, which wants nothing but millions of good 
citizens, to make up the glory of all the earth. Quit the little despotic 
island which gave you birth, and leave the tyrants and slaves of your 
country to live and die together. 

Citizens of the United States: Be not frightened in beholding so 
many emigrants flowing to your country. If all the inhabitants of the 
world were to pay you a visit, you can compliment each .of them with 
half an acre of land. But, sirs, look forward and behold with thoughts 
of joy this vast continent from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf 
of Mexico, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, forming one grand Republic 
of Brethren. 

At present it is impossible to calculate on the rapidity of revolu- 
tions. What formerly took a century to accomplish is brought to pass 
in a day. If the snow ball as it rolls multiplies its magnitude, the tor- 
rent being checked for a season, runs with greater rapidity. So the 
cause of truth and liberty being opposed by despots, will gain greater 
energy, and will eventually, like a mighty deluge, sweep every refuge of 
his from the earth. The little stone which Nebuchadnezzer saw, smote 
the image on its feet, ground it to powder, became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth. So be it speedily. May the perfect law of 
liberty sway its sceptre of love from the rising to the setting sun, from 
the centre of the globe to the extremities of the poles. 

Citizens of the United States: Whilst you commemorate a glorious 
resolution, call to your mind first principles of action — never forget them 
nor those who assisted you to put your principles in practice. May the 
curse of Meroz (Judges V) never fall upon America for not joining 
the heralds of freedom, whilst combatting the tyrants of Europe. Citi- 
zens of America: Guard with jealousy the temple of liberty. Protect 
her altars from being polluted with the offerings of force, of fraud. 

Citizens and Soldiers of America— Sons of Liberty: It is you I 
address. Banish from your land the remains of slavery. Be consistent 
with your congressional declaration of rights and you will be happy. 
Remember there never was nor will be a period when justice should not 
be-done. Do what is just and leave the event with God. Justice is the 
pillar that upholds the whole fabric of human society and mercy is the 
genial ray which cheers and warms the habitations of man. The per- 
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‘fection of our social character consists in properly tempering the two 
with one another. In holding that middle course which admits of our 
being just'without being rigid and allows us to be generous without being 
unjust. May all the citizens of America be found in the performance of 
such social virtues as will secure them peace and happiness in this world 
and in the world to come, life everlasting, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


THE ALTAR OF PEACE—A SERMON. 


Being the Substance of a Discourse Delivered in the Council House, 
at Greenville, July 5th, 1795, Before the Officers of the American 
Army and Major General Wayne, Commander-in-Chief and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary from the United States to Treat with the 
Indian Tribes North-West of the Ohio, by Morgan John Rhys. 
Philadelphia. 


“Then Gideon built an altar thereunto the Lord and called it Jeho- 
vah Sallum; i. e., the Lord give Peace.” Judges VI, 24. 

A noble example for all generals and commanders of armies! 
Gideon, when going out to war, erected an altar to the God of Peace. 
His object was not devastation and plunder, but to defend the lives, 
liberty and property of his brethren. When these objects were obtained, 
the sword was sheathed and he returned to his occupation, crowned with 
honor. Gideon, as a worshipper of God, is worthy of imitation by all 
men, if there be a first cause, a disposer of events, a distributor of 
rewards and punishments —he is certainly an object of adoration. Some 
have supposed man to be a religious animal, that it is religion and not 
reason which distinguishes him from the beast; but without the exercise 
of reason, I am at a loss to know how we are to prove the existence 
of the Almighty. It is true in most countries, savage as well as civilized, 
we meet with the temple and the priest, the altar and the offering, the 
mythology of the heathen, the mosques of Mahomet, the superstitions of 
popery, the circumscribed ceremonies of the Jews—all have a tendency 
to prove that there is such a thing as real religion. Let us search for it, 
not by rejecting wholly everything that bears the appearance of religion, 
but by acting the part of the bee, exact the honey from every flower. 

Although the western world be a wilderness, we meet here with 
abundance of flowers which would adorn the most beautiful garden in 
Europe. Shall we reject those valuable productions of the earth be- 
cause they grow in an uncultivated soil? Surely not. Shall we then 
reject the noble precepts of Christ, and despise His institutions, because 
they have been obscured by the weeds of popery and Mahometanism 
‘God forbid! Rather let us cut down the groves of Baal and despise his 
worship. Let us reject every hypothesis that will not bear the test of 


examination; let us believe nothing but what is supported by evidence, 


and may be proved hy reason that religion is certainly rational, which 
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represents the Supreme Being in the most amiable manner, rewards vir- 
tue, punishes vice, publishes peace to the penitent, unites man to man 
and all good men to God. Such is the Christian religion in its primitive 
simplicity. Although its advocates are engaged in the most important 
war, a war with ignorance and vice, yet, after the example of Gideon, 
they continually pray for peace. The Commander-in-Chief has ordered 
them to publish peace in every house they enter — peace to the Indians. 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Their commission is to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, to proclaim glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will towards men. However if we wish to enjoy a 
permanent peace in the world, the private circle of the conscience, the 
Bible declares we must cease to do evil and learn to do good. The rule 
is short, and the commandments are easy. All the precepts of Jehovah 
center in one syllable— Love. The laws and the prophets, like the rays 
of the sun collected to a focus, here shine and burn. The man who loves 
God as the supreme good, and his neighbor as himself, surmounts every 
obstruction with ease, because he is borne above earth in the wings of 
love; the philanthropist is every person’s neighbor, the White, the Black, 
and the Red are alike to him; he recognizes in each a brother, a child 
of the same common parent, an heir of immortality, and a fellow traveler 
to eternity. He knows how to make allowances for the prejudices of 
nations and individuals; instead of declaiming and tyrannizing, he en- 
deavors to lead (with the cords of love and the bands of men) all his 
fellowmen to think, and judge for themselves, what is right. Having 
done this, the foundation is laid for a glorious fabric! the man who 
dares to think seriously for himself brings a complete sacrifice to the 
altar of peace; his ear receives instructions, the memory receives informa- 
tion, the judgment discerns between truth and error, his eye or principle 
is fixed on the glory of God and the public good, and his feet or affec- 
tions persevere in the path which leads to immortal blessedness. 
Brethren, we have fallen short in any duty, especially that of grati- 
tude, let us move on with a firm and steady step in the great work of 
reformation, and as we are surrounded by temptations, let us combat the 
powers of darkness and the enemy will flee before us; with the weapons 
of eternal truth let us fight the foe, and our rallying point shall be the 
Altar of Peace. .Permit me to descend to particulars, and apply the 
subject to the pending treaty, the Lord give Peace. But, sirs! in order 
to establish a durable peace some sacrifices must be made on both sides. 
The love of conquest and enlargement of territory should be sacrificed — 
every nation or tribe having an indefeasible right of soil, as well as a 
right to govern themselves in what manner they think proper, for which 
reason the United States purchased the right of soil from the Indians. 
Self interest and avarice, being the root of evil, ought to be sacrificed 
as a burnt offering, for the good of mankind. The desire of revenge 
should be immediately offered on the altar of forgiveness, although thy 
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brother transgress against thee seventy times seven in a day. Dissimula- 
tion and intrigue, with every species of deceptive speculation and fraudu- 
lent practice, ought to be sacrificed on the altars of. strict honor and 
inflexible justice. In short, as the Altar of Peace is our text, the sermon 
on our future conduct should be, “Do Justice and Love Mercy.” Tell 
the Indians they must “go and do likewise”; inform them. that righteous- 
ness is the parent of peace, foreign and domestic; that. without it there 
can be no tranquility in the nation, the neighborhood, or in the bosom 
of the individual. Endeavor, therefore, by all possible means to instill 
a just knowledge of this principle into their minds, for it must precede 
universal peace. Why did the prophet say, “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy’? Because, first, “the knowledge of God shall cover the earth as 
the water covers the sea.” 


If we were to form any idea of the signs of the-times, the day of 
universal knowledge, peace and happiness cannot be at any great dis- 
tance. It will advance upon us like the rising sun, whose light irresistibly 
spreads far and wide. But do not imagine that we are to be idle specta- 
tors. God carries on his work by means, and employs rational instru- 
ments, and as we are at present in an Indian country, we should devise 
and adopt the most likely measures to civilize the savage tribes. We 
have an opportunity of knowing something of their disposition. If peace 
can be amicably concluded, much may be done, but we are not to forget 
the. natural grades from a savage state to that of civilization. I am 
clearly of the opinion that rational preachers ought to be employed to 
remove their ancient superstition, give them just notions of the Great 
Spirit, and teach them rules of moral rectitude. I am aware that some- 
thing more is wanted. Unless husbandry and the mechanical arts be 
introduced with those missionaries, they will never be able to prevail on 
them to quit their ancient customs and manners. Government should 
therefore interfere and assist. That good may. be done by individuals 
none can deny—the Moravian Indians are a convincing proof of it. 
Still, their laudable efforts will be ineffectual to. bring over the great body 
of the people without further aid, and a general intercourse between 
them and virtuous men. . 


*Tis to be lamented that the frontiers of America have been peopled 
in many places by men of bad morals. I do not mean by this to throw 
a disagreeable reflection upon all the frontier inhabitants for I know 
there are many virtuous characters among them, but certain it is that 
there is a great number of white, as well as red savages. It will there- 
fore be necessary to have such communications. with the different tribes 
as to convince them of the good will of the Americans in general. If 
at the conclusion of this treaty some interchange of: persons could take 
place between the United States and the different tribes, so that some 
Americans might have their residence in the Indian towns, and the In- 
dians in like manner, reside in some of. the principal’ towns on the fron- 
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tiers, it might be the means of terminating all future differences without: 
war; of cultivating harmony and friendship among the tribes; of bring- 
ing offenders on both sides to justice, and causing treaties to be respected: 
throughout the different nations. If such a system could be introduced 
cultivation and instruction would naturally follow and the Americans and’ 
Indians would become one people, and have but one interest at heart 
—the good of the whole. That such a thing should take place is cer- 
tainly desirable. Let us, therefore, in the first place, follow the example- 
of Gideon by erecting an altar, and’ offer the necessary sacrifices to obtain 
peace permanent; let every probable means be made use of to enlighten. 
the poor heathens that they may quit their childish and cruel customs,. 
and add to their love of liberty and hospitality, piety, industry, mechanical 
and literary acquirements; let us join them in prayer that the “Great 
Spirit” may enlighten their eyes and purify their hearts, give them a clear 
sky and smooth water, guard them against the bad birds, and remove- 
the briars from their paths; protect them from the dogs of war, which 
are ever exciting them to acts of barbarous cruelty, that they may never 
attend to their barking, but continue to keep the bloody hatchet in the- 
ground and smoke the calumet of peace until its odors perfume the air. 

Sweet Peace! source of joy, parent of: plenty, promoter of com- 
merce and manufacturers, nurse of arts and agriculture, angelic Peace! 
Could I but set forth thy amiable qualities, who would but love thee? 
O, daughter of heaven, first offspring of the: God of Love, hasten to- 
make thy residence with us on earth! 





MONUMENT TO ANTHONY WAYNE. 


It is possible that a monument to General Anthony Wayne may be 
erected in Roche de Boeuf, the famous. rock in the Maumee river near- 
Grand Rapids. At a recent meeting of the Maumee Valley Pioneer 
Association held in Toledo, J. L. Pray said that the association hoped 
some time to secure Roche de Boeuf to the state and erect on it a 
statue of “Mad” Anthony Wayne. On the afternoon before the battle 
of Fallen Timber, after Wayne’s army had arrived at that point from: 
Fort Defiance, Wayne and his officers are said to have waded the shallow 
rapids to Roche de Boeuf and took their dinner on the rock. 

Wayne’s greatest deeds were done in this vicinity and, there being- 
no monument to his valor nearer than Fort Wayne, it is proposed to 
erect a statue of the great warrior on the famous rock. 

For many years the idea has been entertained by people in Defiance: 
and vicinity to have a monument built to General Wayne on the site of 
Fort Defiance, and ex-Congressman Campbell tried to get Congress to 
make an appropriation for this, but without effect. Although Roche de 
Boeuf has many historical associations in: connection: with Wayne, Fort: 
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Defiance has better claims for such a monument as is proposed. The 
beauty of the site, here situated in the heart of the city should give 
Defiance the precedence. 

The Maumee Valley Pioneer Association wishes to save Roche de 
Boeuf from being used as a pier for a bridge to be built across the 
river at that point by the Cincinnati Northern Traction Co. 

Secretary J. L. Pray said the association would probably first at- 
tempt to persuade the electric company to change its survey so the 
proposed bridge at Roche de Boeuf will cross the river a few hundred 
feet above the famous rack, which would, in his opinion, give the road 
a better and less expensive crossing and at the same time preserve the 
rock and the surrounding scenery to the eyes of the traveler using the 
line.— Defiance Crescent News, March 28, 1907. 





STATE HISTORIANS. 


The Legislature of Maine has just created the office of State His- 
torian, The appointee is to receive no salary, but actual expenses, not 
to exceed $500 a year will be paid. It is probable, therefore, that some 
qualified person is ready to accept the position for the honor conferred. 
The selection is to be made by the Governor by nomination from the 
State Historical Society. The act is also intended to promote the writ- 
ing and publication of local history. It provides that in the town his- 
tories, prominence shall be given to matters of local geography, ‘which 
may be suitable for use in the grammar and high school grades of the 
public schools” in such towns. The manuscript of town histories must 
be approved by the State Historian, and when published by the town 
“the State Treasurer shall pay the town so publishing a sum not exceed- 
ing $150, but the state shall not pay to any town to exceed one-half of 
the amount paid by said town for printing and binding said histories.” 
The act evidently contemplates considerable voluntary service to make 
it effective. 

New York, which of course has a history that is much longer, and 
of far greater interest and importance than that of Maine, has had a 
State Historian, as one of the permanent officers of the state government 
since 1895. In that year a law was passed providing for the appointment 
by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, of such an 
official, whose duty is to collect and edit for publication all official 
records, memoranda and data relative to the Colonial and Revolutionary 
wars, also the later wars, including that of the Rebellion. The Historian 
is also required to collect and edit, all official records, memoranda and 
statistics, affecting the relations of this commonwealth with foreign 
powers, other states of the Union, and with the United States. The 
office, ever since its creation, has been efficiently filled by Mr. Hugh 
Hastings of New York City— Buffalo Commercial, April 19, 1907. 
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PRESERVATION OF HARRISON’S TOMB. 


A sentimental motive prompted Colonel Russell B. Harrison, son 
of the late ex-President of the United States, to come to Cincinnati 
yesterday. He had a case in the United States Court, but his important 
reason for the visit was to have a conference with his distant relative, 
Colonel Lewis W. Irwin, in regard to inducing the United States Gov- 
ernment to take over the burying ground at North Bend, where the tombs 
of his distinguished grandfather, General and President William Henry 
Harrison are located. 

Colonel Harrison and Mr. Irwin talked for more than two hours 
and agreed upon a plan of action. A resolution will be prepared for 
introduction at the next session of Congress, by either Representative 
Goebel or Longworth, providing that the United States shall take posses- 
sion of the cemetery at the hamlet of North Bend, make such repairs as 
are necessary and keep the Stars and Stripes always floating above the 
tomb of the “Hero of Tippecanoe.” Every one of the hundreds of 
heirs to the little burying ground, which contains about five acres, has 
agreed to give a quitclaim deed to their individual interests, and there 
will be no expense to the Government whatever, except the slight cost 
of taking care of the property. 

Many years ago the Trustees of Miami Township prohibited further 
burials in the Harrison private cemetery. Shortly before this was done 
one of the most shocking incidents in local history took place. Ghouls 
stole the body of John Scott Harrison, father of President Benjamin 
Harrison, from the grave and it was later discovered by General Harri- 
son in the pickling vat of the Ohio Medical College. A great sensation 
was caused by the discovery. The remains of the old man were rein- 
terred in the same grave, and a guard was kept over them for several 
weeks. 

This was in the latter part of May 1878, and Colonel L. W. Irwin, 
who is taking such deep interest in the movement to have Uncle Sam 
assume charge of the cemetery, was Prosecuting Attorney of Hamilton 
County at that time. Members of the Harrison family have never for- 
gotten the desecration of the grave of their beloved dead, and believing 
that a grateful country is willing to honor one of her most distinguished 
soldiers and statesmen they proffer the graveyard, with the only condition 
that it be kept free from vandalism and that the flag of the country 
always float over the tomb of President William Henry Harrison.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer, April 3, 1907. 





